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You Like to Read. 


/ Here Are Your favorite 











These are absolutely the lowest prices which will be quoted this 


year. 


No matter when your present subscriptions expire, send 


us your order NOW—TO-DA Y—and save money. 





All subscriptions are for one full year, 


may be New or Renewal, and may be sent to one or 


to separate addresses, unless otherwise stated 





Add together the Class Numbers for two or 
more periodicals and multiply the total by 
five. his gives the correct club price. 
Periodicals marked with an * may be added 
to any order at publisher’s price only. 

Class No. 


40—American Boy 
28—American Cookery 
50—American Magazine 
65—Asia 
35—Boy’s Life (Boy Scouts) 
50—Child Life 
2 mee ag (52 issues) 
35—Collier’s 
45—Correct Enel Shek 
60—Cosmopolitan .... 
30—Delineator 
60—Educational Review 
32—Etude Music Magazine 
45—Everybody’s Magazine 
50—Fashionable Dress 
60—Good Housekeeping 
80—Harper’s Bazar 
70—Harper’s Magazine 
60—Hearst’s International 
55—House Beautiful 
70—John Martin’s Book 
55—Journal of Education 
40—Junior Home Magazine 
37—Kindergarten and First Grade.. 
13— —Kindergarten Primary Magazine. 
*—Ladies’ Home Journal 
32—Little Folks 
20—McCall’s Magazine 
70—Mentor 
32—Modern Priscilla 
43—Motion Picture Magazine 
45—Nature Magazine 
*—Needlecraft 
40—Normal Instructor—Pri. Plans... 
99—Outlook 
17—Pathfinder 
16—People’s Home Journal 
45—Photoplay Magazine 
45—Physical Culture 
30—Pictorial Review 
37—Popular Educator 
*—Popular Mechanics 


Education 
roadcast 


55—Review of Reviews 

60—St. Nicholas 

57—School Arts Magazine 
25—School Century 
65—Scientific American 
60—Scribner’s Magazine 
80—Time (Weekly News Magazine)... 
13—Today’s H 

60—Travel Magazine 

40—True Story 

30—Woman’s Home Companion 
70—World’s Work : 
50—Youth’s Companion ..... 





Today’s Housewife PRICE 


People’s Home Journal 1,00 
.$1.50 ‘Se 


1.00 


yrs 5 





ne Teer eee 
McCall’s 


PRICE 
Magazine 





People’s Home Journal 
To-day’s Housewife..... 
McCall’s 


Etude Music Magazine 


PRICE 





PRICE 


Woman’s Home Companion 





Pictorial Review $ 

Youth’s Companion (including 62 
weekly issues for 1925; all re- 
maining 1924 issues sent free to 
new subs; the 1925 Companion 
Home Calendar sent uponrequest) 


*Collier’s Weekly 
*American Magazine............... ; 
*To one address 


2.50 





Ladies’ Home Journal 
(Monthly) 
Country Gentleman 
(52 Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post... 
(Weekly) 





With To-day’s Housewife 
With People’s Home Journal 
With Woman’s Home Companion 
With Christian Herald ; 
With Delineator ; 
With McCall’s and Pathfinder...... 
With Little Folks.............. , 
With Modern Priscilla. 
With Collier’s Weekly 
With Popular Educator 

ith Normal Instructor 
With Pictorial Review and McCall’s 
With Child Life ak 
With American Magazine. pate 
With Good ~ = pam 
With St. Nicholas..... 





Modern Priscilla 
Pictorial Review i 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





Modern Priscilla..... 
McCall’s Magazine 
Pictorial Review 





Delineator 


Modern Priscilla....... 





Christian Herald 
Modern Priscilla 
I ids ick bch akadka wen nko . 





II 5 5.5 nik wares bas ce ees 





Woman’s Home Companion 
McCall’s Magazine 
Pictorial Review 





CHE MO sc vivincevsciscsccns 


Woman’s Home Companion 


McCall’s 
*Woman’s Home Companion 
*American ‘*To one address 








Primary Education 
*American Magazine... 
*Woman’s Home Com. *Tol address 1. 





American Magazine........... 
Pictorial Review. 
Modern Priscilla 





You Save 50c to $2 00 on these offers 
Publisher’s 


rice 
$5.00 
6.00 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
8.00 
6.00 
2.00 
4.00 
3.00 
8.00 
2.00 
3.00 
5.00 


feneeee Magazine. 
NE EMR. 652.406.0500 : 
Christian Herald 
Collier’s Weekly.... 
Cosmopolitan ...... 
Delineator 

Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Magazine 
Hearst’s International 
McCall’s Magazine. ; 
Modern Priscilla.......... 
Pictorial Review 


Today’s Housewife 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Youth’s Companion 





Pictorial Review. 
Peo 
Pat 


$1.50 | OUR PRICE 

le’s Home Journal... 1.00 

finder : 1. 00 ) 

$2.00 ) OUR PRICE 
2.00 ) 

$3.00 ) OUR PRICE 
3.00 ) 





Etude Music Magazine 
Modern Priscilla...... . 





Hearst’s International... 


Good Housekeeping....... 





everywhere. Write for terms when 
sending your first order. Full partic- 
ulars sent promptly. 








ENEATH the fascinating pages of fun 
and adventure in CHILD LIFE is 
the finest of educational and character- 
building material suitable for silent read- 
ing, programs and other class room work. 
Published by Rand McNally. $3.00 a year or 


with your other magazines at $2.50. 


Fiction and Entertainment 
Fashions and Dress 

Child Training 

Health and Hygiene 
Instructions and Education... . 


Two years for 


$4.00 


You save $2.00 
One year $3.00 


24 Nature 
Stories and 
Nature Color 
Contests 


24 Stories 
from Music 
Land and 
History Hall 








REFERENCES: The Merchants National Bank of Boston; The Bradstreet Agency; R. G. Dun & Co.; your own Banker; all publishers 


Send all 
Orders to 


Wholesale Magazine Subscription Service 
FOR 25 YEARS THE LEADING MAGAZINE AGENCY OF NEW ENGLAND 








BE SURE to ask for our Big Catalog, containing hundreds of Club Offers. It’s Free 
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———— | LATTA’S HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


LATTAS | BOOK Stencils, Outline Maps, Drawings, Sewing Cards, Etc. 


TEACHERS We Pay All Postage On Our Supplies 


READ THIS OUR BEST OFFER . 

LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 

The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- with one of the following and subtract 

tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 35c from the total. Try it. 

It represents the efforts of several Latta’s Book for Teachers........ 

prominent educators who know the Primary Education, | year...... 

needs of primary and _ rural teachers. ional Instructor— Primary Plans. 

The postpaid price is $1.00. School Century, | year 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- Journal of Education, 52 weeks.. 

cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c Kindergarten and First Grade..... 

for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it Junior Home Magazine, 12 issues. . 

is free with a purchase of supplies Seeley’s Question Book 

amounting to not less than $10.00. How to Teach the Pri- j 

About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: rr mary Grades.. .$1.25 

Hughes’ Common _ School 42 Paper Cutting Designs, Pathfinder, | yr. .$1.00 ; 
Branches in a Nutshell, : size 5x8 inches 18c HOW TO TE Gi) School Arts .....$3.00 
paper, 96 pages 5( eeLCoeiaciiem Latta’s Seat Work Book, Popular Ed., | yr.$2.00 

50 Drawings to Color 6x9,25c Feta heat ar 96 pages, paper...... PRIMARY ewes! National Geographic, | yr..$3.50 Child Life 

16 Gingerbread Draw’gs, 1 5c N f 12 Borders to color.... Etude, | year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, ’ 

16 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c UTSHELL fH 50 Drawings, asstd..... American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazine 

16 Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c Hucwes f 16 Eskimo Drawings... 15c Everyday Plans for School Year, three volumes, set.. 

30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c - ¥ 16 Circus Drawings.... Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. 

30 New Sewing Cards. .22c 4 16 Hiawatha Drawings.. Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright 

16 Mother Goose Drawings, , 16 Pioneer Drawings... Marion George Plan Books, one for each school ath 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 16 Three Bear Draw’gs, Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 

16 Birds to Color ™ 8 Animal Drawings if Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c; per set. .$3.50 


Fancy Colored Chalk Paper, Paste, Crayons : Printed Weaving Mats 
3 He Common White Drawing Paper, Ib., 19¢: ream Size 6%4x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
Doz. Asst. Sticks, 25c; 2 doz., 45c; gross. ..$2.50 P , . te 
: ° > » "Saree fn* an 9x12, wt. 6% lbs., $1.13; rm. 6x9, wt. 3% Ib. 59¢ printed on thick paper, to 
Crepe Paper Posters; Santa in Chimney; Wreath, F Wh Ora Sener tb. 4 be cut out; 15 mats 15c 
Holly, Turkey and Harvest, Brick, each....25c ad 10 ibs. P55 ar6x9, te M ' C , O1 4 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per doz., $1.60 ,,”‘:, rao $2 ge gy wt : ; ag ats, ut-Out 
Manila Drawing Paper, Ib. l4c; Size 8x8 Construction 
_ 5 Ibs, 62c; ream 6x9, wt. 24% | x Paper, assorted colors, half- 
Construction Paper, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, inch slits. all cut out and 
2 Ibs. 46c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ib. 26¢ josqy to’ weave, 20 mats 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10¢ With” weavers 4 30¢ 
Light weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets, 500 Extra Weavers, like 
18x24, assorted colors, weight 2 pounds.. 4 with Cut-out Mats 18¢ 
Same paper, 50 sheets, 18 colors, 9x12 ree er 
Tough White Cardboard ot ss cad i Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
construction, sheets 9x12 or sheets 6x9 Flash Number Cards tor Teachers, illustrated, 
2 Ibs. 43c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 lbs.....91¢ Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers... 
Writing Paper, ruled both sides, 8y4x11, 500 Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork 


sheets, 4 Ibs. 99c. Good typewriter paper, atta’s 33 Construction Patterns, ready to cut 
size 84x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs 1.06 Latta’s = ~ erns, reac 


; $1.06 ass paper fasteners, postpaid, 85c 
Blackboard Stencils Best Theme Paper, size 8x10%, ream, 5 Ibs.. pau Fasteners, pease, ound heads. oar 100, 
Borders, each 6c, Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Beginners Paper, wide ruling, 7x8%, ream... .69c Y% in., 13c; % in., 17c; % im., 2ic; 1 in., 25¢ 
Boys; Brownies; Fruit; Cat Tails; Christmas; Yellow Ruled Writing Paper, 8x 1044, ream... 52c Pin Head Fasteners, brass, %4 in., 200 for....18¢c 
Squirrels; Santa; Holly; Poinsetta; Bells, Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets, size 9x12... .41¢ 16 Common Birds in Colors, with description 
New Cup Lire CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34. Set Crayola No. 8, dozen boxes, 98c; “Blendweil,” and 16 birds to color, as above, 6x9. 25¢ 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for...30c _ good wax crayon, 8 colors; doz. boxes 48c BIUNT POINT SCISSORS, 
OtHer Stencits, 22x34, each, 2c; Christ Child; Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes 4% in., per dozen, $1.25 
Santa and Reindeer; Santa in Chimney; Good Ideal Paste Flour, 1 Ib. makes | gal., per lb. .26c Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in., 
Shepherd; Santa Filling Stockings; Wise Men; Latta’s Economy Paste, % pint, | Ib., 24c per dozen .......... $2, 23 
Christmas Tree; Fireplace; Holly Calendar. ee, 2 ee, Pe I, © ase cccgneeces 66c k gine 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high...25¢ § - ed Drawing Paper, sizes %. %. % and | 7 inch, nickel, eac . 
quar yy, %, Va 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high 0 in., wt. 7 lbs., per ream $1.18 Bradley’ Ss Straight “Line Cut-Outs 
Seat Work Srtencits, 10 of each, Christmas: Carbon Paper, 20x30: per sheet, 12c; doz...$1 ;00 Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
eee: ae: aoe Fruit; 10 for 12¢ Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24 pres Viewer navices vane yeilgrim, Village: 
ap Stencils nited States Canada, or an ‘ashington illage ; indu illage ; ilippino 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size Latta’s Duplicator Village; Indian Village; Lincoln Village, each 50c 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, Each complete with , Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
. each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each... .3c oe ink ge é f Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals, each, 35¢ 
mall Stencils $010 size 7x rice Re ’ 
Medium eg BF I DS 4 2.10; size 9xl2y, ~ Popular Pictures 
Blue Stamping Powder, % pound bag 15 price $3.15. Pint refill, am ee HAND COLORED, size 16x20. 
GOOD’ NICKEL CALL BELL 58e; quart, $1.90. Hekto- Jia \ Washington; End of Day; Old 
diameter 3% inches 30c graph paper, 500 sheets, - Mill; Angelus; Gleaners; Can’t 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit, or 8%xll, 5 Ibs. $1.15. You Talk; Boy Christ; Avenue 
On Time, 100 10c Hek. Ink, Black or Vio- of Trees; Sistine Madonna; Age 
Latta’s 21 New Posters in bright let, 4 oz. bottle, 35c. - of Innocence; Coliseum; Feed- 
colors, 10 inches high 25¢ Reed—Raffia—Pine Needles ing Her Birds; price ea, $1.00 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 2c ! -N — ; Latta’s Brown Prints of Wash- 
No. 1, per Ib., 99c; No. 2, 94c; No. 3, 9lc; dL in, 16x20, 
Latta’s New Crass Recor, the tose sie No.4, 88c; No. 5, 84c¢; No. 6, 78c; 4” Flat, 97c ington and Lincoln, 16x20, ea. 


2 
weeks plan, 180 names Raffia, natural color, best grade, per pound.. ae 50° i, eee x3, “206 
~/2 c 














\. 











The six weeks semester plan.. MmeNs Colored Raflia 
L at - . . : 10 Indian Post Cards asstd, 8c 
Printed Outline Maps femm| Long Brown Pine Needles, per pound ’ ‘ted 


, name colors, per pound 


United States; Any Continent: ; Bass Wood Rulers, per dozen United States Flags 
Any State; Any Group of States; Modeling Clay—Plastine Weel Banting, Sai? $3.48; Se dase, Cp Eee 
Any Map for History or Geog- Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, fawn color, 5 Ibs., 45c ecakes Piean Gae enum “ Ta * oy 
raphy. Order them assorted or Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Green, Nee Pin vi, “: oe x 0c ¥', z. vl. 
otherwise, 814x11 inches, 50 for 40c Blue, Grey-Green, White, per pound 3 a ags, price per doz., 10c; 3 doz....2¢ 
100 postpaid for 75c Permoplast; colors as above; per Ib SPECIAL | Entertainment Books 


World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. totem Special Days in Primary Grades. .30c 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 25c. 6-inch C Paper Cutters $2.00 PRIMARY | All the Holidays.. ea ...40¢ 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. 10-inch ey eter ry GRADES Dialogues for District Schools. . .35¢ 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10 12-inch Sooner’ costpeld ‘ Christmas Celebrations ........40c 
3 wit + ~ , Y a few Christmas Book.. 40c 
al s d , 

6 inch blades, 4 postpaid 15-inch Cutter, postpai . Mm Best Christmas Book. 40c 

for $1.10: 12 for $3.00 Gummed Devices 42 Paper Cutting Designs... 1! 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 12 Calendars to Color 

trace actual size........ 20c Turkeys; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; Mother Goose Silhouettes... .2 
poet Sune. — Hole, i> Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; Cut yeep 

ube Mending Glue Stars; Dots; Owls. 6 boxes 0 Poster Patterns, Nos. 1,2, ea. 

¥ . s a’s 8-inch Clock 

ay ir Christmas Supplies i etea’s © Borders to Cater 
Thirteen Doll Foraitass ae ry nag a Hy box, 5S le 44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted........30¢ 

Patte to trace or ed or Green aper re Ss, Incn yer do C 

sontheond construction, . .20c Artificial Snow, box, 15c; Moss, box..... 5 Webster’s New Dictionaries 
6 Loom Patterns to trace 20c Christmas Gift Booklets, assorted, per doz. Webster's Collegiate, cloth, indexed, 5 Ibs $5.00 
Busv Hands in Construction Work, 80c Christmas Postcards, assorted designs, doz... ...10c New International, buff buckram, 16 Ibs 
Constructive Work, by Worst. Red and Green Papers for chains, 2000 strips, ¢ Revised Unabridged, regular edition, 11 Ibs., $7 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener . $1. ‘00 Colored Fire, red, green, blue, gold, ar can..30c Revised Unabridged, Bible paper ed., 8 Jbs., 


Remember—We Pay All Postage in the United States 


Madison Avenue, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Send Money Order J S LAI A Inc Order From \ ih Ave. HUNTINGTON, WEST VA. 
Or Draft If Possible owe ’ *y Nearest Place (West 18th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 





























The PerrPictures 


Pictures for Thanksgiving, Pilgrim Pictures, those for December Picture Study, and Christmas Subjects should be ordered 


NOW,—without a day’s delay. 











? 


Do you know the name of 
this picture? 

Who painted it? 

Where is the picture? 

What is the story of it? 


The Perry Pictures Catalogue will 
answer most of these questions and 
hundreds of others. It costs only 15 
cents. It should be in every school- 
room in the land, and in every home. 

SEND 15 cents for it TODAY 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


containing 64 
graphical, religious, natural history, etc. 


We are extremely busy in November and December. 
tures, each 5)4x8, no two alike, or for 25 Madonnas, or for 25 Pilgrim Pictures. 
3x34. Send $2.00 for ‘‘The Mill’ and ‘‘Can’t you talk?” or ‘‘Sir Galahad,”’ or $3.00 for the three. 





Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22 x 28 inches, including the margin. 
One: ten for $9.50. 


Send 15 Cents for Illustrated Catalogue 
es and 1600 miniature illustrations: sculpture, historical, geo- 


Included in the Catalogue are four speci- 
men Perry Pictures and 54 pictures.each about 144x214. Send coin or stamps. 


In colors, same size, two for 





Pilgrims Going to Church 


‘he Perry Pictures © sox | MALDEN,MASS. 


$1.00 each, for two or more: 


Send 50 cents for Christmas Set of 25 pic- 


Send 50 cents for 50 Pilgrim Pictures, etc., each 


Size 22x28, including margin. 





By Bodenhausen By Ferruzzi By Sichel By Raphael 
adonnas 
For Language, Literature, History and Picture Study | a 4 ay 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x34. For 50 or more. . ° 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful art subjects or 25 for children. Size 514x8. 


$1.25 for 





President Coolidge 
Copyright, 1923, by Eugene A. Perry 


WORDS DESCRIBE 
PERRY PICTURES VISUALIZE 





SILENT READING EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of silent reading flash cards, seat work, and drill devices meeting every need of the teacher of reading. The following are only a few of the 


SILENT READING FLASH CARDS 
White cardboard, 3x9, round corners. 25 different 


cards in a box 
R906. Directions. “Draw a chair on the blackboard.” 
50 cents. 


R912. Gymnastic Drill. “ Arms _ é 
toeward four times. Count | Point to the picture | 


50 cents. you like best. 
Re Questions. “What pa 
a robin bp to eat?” 
R936. 


50 cents. 
0” endues, me Should we sleep with 
our Bs ‘shut? ” 650 cents. 








R918. “Make-Believe. “Shoot with a bow and arrow.” 
50 cents. 
R942. “ Right-Wrong” Statements. “Your seat is near 


a window.” 50 cents. 


LARGE SIZE FLASH CARDS 
Heavy board, 3}4x14, round corners. No duplication of 
smaller cards. 25 different cards. 
R909. Directions. 75 cents. R911. Questions. 75 
cents. R925. Make-Believe. 75 cents. 


TWO-PART READING CARDS 
R926. Two directions on each, giving a little dramatic 
situation. Grade 2. 90 cents. 


LARGE RESPONSE CARDS 
os. “Yes” on one side, “No” on other. 
sh ows proper answer. 25 cards. 40 cents. 
R938. “Right” on one side, “Wrong” on other. 

25 cards. 50 cents 


GROUP PROJECT PLAYLETS 
Each card tells a child how to play his part in a little, 
drama. Grade 2 or 3. 25 different cards in box. 
R927. Mother Goose Playlets. 50 cents. 
R929. Child Life Playlets. 50 cents. 


SILENT READING LANGUAGE CARDS 
R915. Little Compositions. estions, pupil to write 
answers in sentences. Grade 1. 40 cents. 
SEAT WORK IN CLASSIFYING 
R921. 6-pupil set of 6 sheets, all Semmes pmo 
different, each with six ques- |=.°-~ | 
tions. The pupil is to lay the - = -[= a 
~ i cd { 


Pupil 











four proper answer-cards under 
each question. Grade 1 or 2. 
40 cents. 


SENTENCE COMPLETION SEAT WORK 
R923. Pupil completes sentences by setting in the 
proper word. Grade 1. 6-pupil set. 60 cents. 


Remit Money Order or Check 














many teachers’ aids we publish in this field: 
SEAT WORK IN PICTURE-BUILDING 


R932. The Kitchen Cabinet. Grade 2. In accordance 
with printed directions the pupil arranges the gro- 
ceries, towels, kettles, 
etc.,in the cabinet. 6- 
pupil set. 6 different di- 
rection-cards. 75 cents. 
R933. Noah’s Ark. Grade 
2. Animals are ar- 
ranged in the ark in 
accordance with direc- 
a 6-pupil set. 75 


ROSS The T. 0 Shop. Grade 2. Arranging toys in 
the shop. upil set. 75 cents. 

R935. T Cok ‘or Frame. Grade 3. Units of colored 
paper are arranged on a frame in accordance with 
directions, making attractive pictures. 6-pupil set. 
90 cents. 





LARGE-TYPE SILENT READING PROJECTS 


C766. Furnishing the Home. By Belle Brady Long. 
Om lete reading project. 
Fiity sentences on 6x17%4 
strips, supply of phrases 
on 3-inch strips. Used with of the dining-room. 





Lay a rug on the floor 


| 
| 
easily improvised  doll- 
house. Full directions. In 
heavy box, 64x18 inches. $4.00 
By Belle Brady Long. 


C767. Buying Groceries. 

Complete reading project 
and primary number pro- 
Take 10 cents. Buy sugar. ject. ae on use of a 
rin; hange. set ol groceries, a price- 
mannchoniateenin list. and a set of money. 
large reading strips, 
In box, 64x18 inches. 




















3 
large supply of phrase-strips. 
$4.00 


a Grocery Set. Fifty groceries on realistic cards, 


x34, for store projects. In box. © 


$i 25 
C764. Grocery Price List. 
In eS 


Names of fifty 





groceries on strips, with prices. 
Extra = -figures for 
oes, $1 


changes. 


“C765. School Practice Money. 225 pieces, 
large display cards, . ae can follow 
transactions. In box. $ 

R916. Seat Work in List Making. Pupil 
makes lists from printed vocabulary. 
Grade 1 or 2. 60 cents. 


Specialists in Modern Teaching Devices 





THE PLYMOUTH PRESS, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 





SILENT READING SEAT WORK 
Sets of 25 different cards, 5x7, in a box. Grades 2 and 3 
R910. Mother Goose. A rhyme on each card and 
directions for illustrating it. 50 cents. 
R914. Occupations. Stories with direc- 
tions for illustrating them. 50 cents. | 
R917. Home Activities. To illustrate. | 
50 cents. 
R919. Construction in Paper. Box pro- 
jects to make from directions. 50 


cents. 

R920. Clay Modeling. Directions for 
clay projects. 50 cents. 

R939 Making Posters. With papers, scissors and paste. 
50 cents. 

R944. Study Assignments. Each gives child a task 
with book, pencil or chalk. 50 cents. 


THE PLYMOUTH CHART 
The only successful wall chart for displaying word- 
cards and phrase-strips in teaching primary reading, 
etc. $4.00. Express extra. Weight, 5 !bs. 


SILENT READING RATE METER 
R945. Enables a teacher to get reading rate of each 
pupil in a few minutes, using any supplementary 
reading matter. $1.25 


“PERFO” SILENT READING SEAT WORK 
Perforated folders (patented), bearing silent reading 
seat work problems, the answers to 
which are written by the pupil on his 
own paper through the perforations. 
Answers keyed for teacher’s benefit. 
Pupil’s paper used four times—a great 

economy. Each set contains 6 differ- 
ent folders. 


N420. Practice Problems. Grade 2 or 3. Carefu 
reading emphasized. 6-pupil set. 138 7 
eck and Bert 


problems. 75 cents coe 
N421. The Cafeteria. “Grade 3. Child |sercniast 


uses bill of fare, and solves problems | tie ims 
in planning lunch, etc. 6-pupil set. [ox 
6 different bills of fare. 85 cents. a... 


R950. “Riddles,” to which the child 
selects answers. Grade 3. Fascinating and effective 
ant + set. 138 “riddles.” 75 cents. 

Making Words. Grade 2. Ingeniously com- 
» * silent reading and phonics. 6-pupil set. 138 
roblems. 75 cents. 

N450. Every-day Experience Exercises in Artthmetic 
By Garry Cleveland Myers, Pk.D. For ae 5 and 
6. 6-pupil set of 60 problems. 75 cents 


Send for descriptive siaalions 


7854 Lowe Ave., Chicago 
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Sent postpaid at the listed prices 
Opening Exercises 
Morning Exereises for All the Year—Sindelar. Cloth. 254 pages $1.00 
BestMemory Gems—Sindelar. Paper. 93 pages ................+- 30 
Seat Work and Occupation 
Flash Cards for Rapid Word Drills—Deming. 16 series. Each, in 
SN cithiniee lh yw rune hets sheik Lev cwinseletaurn samme .16 
Nixie Bunny Jointed Picture Cut-outs—Davis. Sets1,2,3and4,each .40 
ical and Artistic Basketry—Tinsley. Cloth. 144 pages. 112 Plays, pageants, tableaux, dances, drills, 
RRR ele i eA aS 5 RE NR ee ee 1.00 songs, recitations—all sparklingly clever, 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games— full of the spirit of the occasions for which intended—a 
Smith. Cioth. 160 es. Over 300 illustrations .85 delight to participants and audience. Whichever books 
i Primary Sewing and Color Cards—Cleaveland. you choose you will not be disappointed. Sent postpaid 
“| hg sada hy te. Each .25 A yee ae .65 at prices quoted. Order Now. 
iE] mocees | ~Claselon SS — a THE KRISS KRINGLE CHRISTMAS BOOK 
3] &§ Bas 1 Knitting — McCormack. Cloth. 79 pages. 157 plays, recitations, drills, songs, etc.—the newest and best 
;| HT i EE Ka ditonklUetsbandeeoked cits enienes .80 Christmas entertainments (Just published) 
} AUTUMN AND WINTER FESTIVALS 
5) Language and Composition 7 - =_ ee, —~ A age ner Sort beck, for celebrating 
} Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in t the autumn and winter holidays (Just published) 40 
; pn Four ye a 6 _— Fs pages .85 rao yy LIDAY PROGRAM or WRITE 
= uage an mposition by Grades—Hammond. fe) 
joth. 307 eee 1.00 A wealth of new, original and clever ideas for celebrating the 
Language Games iy All Grades—Deming. Cloth. 90 pages........ .80 holidays (Just published) ‘ee ae 
Or with 54 cards for pupils’ USE ......... pret teens ewes neenees 1.20 CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS 
j Methods and Materials for Composition—Deming. Cloth. 232 pages 1.20 130 recitations, drills, songs, dialogues, tableaux and quotations .40 
H One Hundred Stories for Reproduction—Grove. Paper. 80 pages.. .30 A CHRISTMAS DREAM 
q Primary anne Stories—Deming. 49 cards in envelope. Perset..  .50 A jolly Christmas play—delightful humor and pretty sentiment.. .25 
4 Arithmetic Helps CHRISTMAS PLAYS, PANTOMIMES AND DANCES 
, Moody Number Se Series I and Il. Each in cardboard box. A delightful book of ‘clever little plays, novel pantomimes, easy 
EE otc siccdetRdeeus bunWenstntnneken ses 56ghs5neeewes .85 drills, dances and pageants ... . .40 
Number Games for Primary Grades—Harris-Waldo. Cloth. 123pages .85 THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK 
Number Stories—Deming. Cloth. 205 pages ..........+..++s00+5 .85 Contains 53 recitations, 8 dialogues and exercises, 5 drills, 15 
Number Teaching in the Primary Grades—Seeley. Paper .40 Cloth .80 om, (some with music, others adapted to favorite tunes), 
Teachers’ Books tableaux, 4 pantomimes, etc....... serseee ; .40 
Easy Things to Draw—Augsburg. Paper. 77 large pon bended 45 bees iy: hae pean no — a 40 
Easy Drawings for the Geography Class—Awgsburg. Paper. 95 large rills, pantomimes, parties, plays, readings, and recitations.. . 
gee aesane 45 THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS 
How to Teach Phonics—Calkins. ‘Cloth. MINE occu nnaweeive -80 Contains 145 recitations, tableaux, dialogues, exercises, etc., for 
d Discipli T. . Cloth. 115 pages 1.00 all grades. 
Tot Honitet poy ty io aac Cloth, 154 pages = . 1.00 THIRTY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS 
Simplex Class Record. Paper .35. Cloth. 76 pages .............. .50 Ed — and clever dialogues and ade for children of - 
Music Ge ER ke hecrccaen teens xg 
: ee Die Me 20 FLANAGAN’S 1925 TEACHERS’ CATALOG 
Kindergarten and nag Be 7. 64 large pages.. .75 Books, Seat Work, Industrial Materials, Furniture, Maps, s utionery, 
Merry Melodies—Hanson. Paper. 64 large pages .............++ .20 Supplies. NOW READY—sent free—ask for Catalog No. 3 
Weaver’s New School Songs—Weaver. Paper. 96 large pages...... .30 
Write for our new 1925 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for A F | & 
Teachers and Schools “ anagan ompany 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY . oo aaa — 
Dept. 2 B. 17 East Twenty-third Street, Chicago 916 North Franklin St. - Chicago 
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First, Second and Third Readers Simple gift 
‘ From Colored Papers 


Ch —Poster— ti 
G. T. BUSWELL and W. H. WHEELER roma—Poster—Construction 


Write for free samples and prices 
Story Animal Outlines 
A D 0 PT E D For Toymaking and Appliqué 
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Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky and Texas Linoleum Blocks—non-warp 
for Greetings, Bookplates, etc. 
Also listed or adopted by a very large num- Blocks, .02 up 
ber of cities throughout the country —and Others 
PAGE OF CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
' Write for free booklet READY FOR YOU—WRITE! 
WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY The Abbott Educational Co. 
Chicago Specialists in Industrial Art Supplies 
" g 208 S. Wabash Avenue - Chicago 
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LENNES PRANG 
WORK, DRILL AND TEST School Buvers’ Guide 
SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC y 
By N. J. LENNEs Materials for Drawing, Art and Hand-work 
Head of the , University of Montana. Author 0 
Wal Kacow ter pe Algebras, Geometries and Avithmetics Prang Prang 
Purpose “Enamelac” -— “Prismex” 
1. The Work, Drill and Test Sheets furnish ——— — 
| practice material in the fundamental opera- + ZY 
tions and solution of problems. “Ivorene = at, 
2. They measure, through Standardized and SCHOOL Papers 
Competitive Tests, the pupils’ arithmetical _Prang B R 
— from day to day and from week to — GUID Pree 
8. They provide the remedial drill work py 
necessary to correct the defects found in sReteeis’” 
the work of each individual pupil after the — 
defects have been determined by the Tests. Pe. 
For Grades Two to Eight Inclusive Pr Papers 
The series contains 128 sheets for Grade “Modelit” PRANG 
Two and 96 sheets for each succeeding | | Prang 
grade of the Elementary School. Prang Drawing 
The Cost “Juteen” Papers 
ee “ and Test Sheets furnish Puang “Tesmetelio” 
mat in the most convenient form at 
aco only slighty higher than the ordinary 1] | ft Meters “ie ifr tasers, 7" ®t Sebo 
These Tests are remedial—not post mortem QUALITY SERVICE 
| LAIDLAW BROTHERS THE PRANG COMPANY 
2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY Chicago New York 


























You Can Be Sure of Excellence 
in School Seating 


Ae fee stamina of “American” desks 

me oe isa known quantity. Their rep- 
eases) Utation for silent, unobtrusive 
service is nation wide. And... 
to make assurance doubly sure . . . 
their excellence is guaranteed. 






Immediate Delivery Fifteen Models 


51 branch offices and distribut- Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
ing organizations throughout the _ picturesand describesfifteen models 
country have stockson hand now for classfoom and auditorium, thus 
in anticipation of your emer- a “9 right desk for every 
gency requirements. school need 


American Seating Company 


10 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You! 
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The Week Before Thanksgiving 


Susie C. PEABopy *Cuas. E. Boyp 





The week be - fore Thanks giv ing The chil - dren looked a - round, To 
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make Our pumpkin pie,” Said both the lit - tle chil- dren A big one theydid spy 
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ie “You won’t get me,” said pumpkin, He rolled down hill so quickly 
3 “For I shall run away. That nothing did he see. 

e No one is going to eat me up, And soon he made a supper 

j You won’t catch me to stay.” For greedy Piggy Wee. 
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THE KELPIES 


A Supplementary Reader for the First School Year 
° By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISOELL 


More than forty colored pictures 
School Edition, 65 cents 


OWN at the bottom of the sea among the 
rocks and kelp live these little people of 
the imagination, the Kelpies, who are never seen 
by human children—perhaps because they come 
up on the beach only at night when little boys 
and girls are fast asleep. But the little Kelpies 
are worth knowing, and this book will introduce 
them to children who have just begun to go to 
school and who are sure to fancy their charming 
antics. 

This book about the Kelpies and their merry 
games is intended for both oral and silent read- 
ing. The simple conversational style makes it 
useful in the oral classes for developing rapid 
reading with expression. For silent reading, the 
form of the stories, with incidents easily within 
the child’s understanding, makes it possible for 
him to grasp the thought and re-tell the story in 
his own words. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221! E. 20th St., Chicago 











Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip aglass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phos hates so necessary to brain power 
are supplied in an effective and agreeable 
form. Non-alcoholic, free from _habit- 
forming drugs, and immediately beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists 

















Rumford Chemical 
2-47 es mical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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EVERY TEACHER 


using 


THE 
WINSTON 
READERS 


should have 


THE WINSTON 
COMPANION READERS 


Both series by Firman and Maltby 


The WINSTON COMPAN- 
ION READERS, Primer to Sec- 
ond Reader, are supplementary 
readers. They are unique in that 
the vocabulary in each book du- 
plicates the vocabulary in the 
corresponding Winston Reader 
in entirely new stories. This 
offers a wealth of sight reading 
and a vocabulary drill of inesti- 
mable value. 


Every teacher who uses The WINSTON READERS should be 
familiar with The WINSTON COMPANION READERS. No 
teacher should be unfamiliar with The WINSTON READERS 
—method readers which have reached a distribution of 
3,500,000 books. Send for literature. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Archf{Street 623-633 South Wabash Ave 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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Just Published 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


By WALTER Rosinson Situ, Ph.D. 
Professor of Educational Sociology, University of Kansas 





275 pages. Price, $1.40. American Education Series 


HELPFUL book for any teacher which 

provides a new treatment of the diff- 
cult problem of school discipline. The 
author makes clear the importance of a 
socialized disciplinary program and presents 
practical methods and suggestions whereby 
school discipline may be made a genuine 
educative force. All the main factors in 
the pupils’ school life are here treated with 
a view to eliminating the necessity of 
punishment. 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Subscription Price, $2.00 per year. 
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PRECEDING publication. 
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Co-operation in the Classroom 


Anna L. Stevenson, Illinois 


HE instrument that turns out the superior product is 
indicative of a well-made, perfectly adjusted, well- 
oiled and perfectly-managed machine. When a loom 

progresses with many interruptions because of various kinds 
of trouble, the material is bound to show misweaves, 
loosened threads, knots and an irregular selvage. Just such 
results will be found in the classroom. Co-operation be- 
tween teacher and pupils means constant growth of desirable 
habits, while antagonism leaves an indelible imprint, making 
habits that will prove lifelong handicaps. Only yesterday 
I went motoring with a friend who remarked, “You don’t 
know what a joy it is to have a chauffeur who answers one 
civilly.’ She is an exceedingly kind person, especially 
thoughtful of servants, and after two years of patience with 
the rude manners of the former chauffeur, she had to let him 
go because of his sharp and discourteous answers, though 
there were words of praise for his services as a mechanic 
and a driver. 

That man is handicapped because he was not taught the 
importance of co-operation. Every teacher desires to im- 
plant within her pupils the principles that are going to enrich 
their entire lives. By what methods can such principles be 
developed without the constant nagging that takes the joy 
out of life? 

All of us, way back in our consciousness, like to be felt 
worthy of responsibility. Children will usually respond 
with eagerness to a responsibility that they feel is of real 
importance, and duty that is left undone will mar the 
product of the machine. Suggest to the class that together 
we are taking a long journey of nine months. Many new 
experiences will be ours and whether we have a pleasant 
time depends much upon the motor in which all will make 
the trip. Organize the class as some carefully made motor 
car with all its parts and operators. Let the class make a 
list of all the parts that are essential to a car and then, after 
the chauffeur has been selected by a vote of the class, let 


him select other members to represent the various parts, 
including gasoline, oil and water, as well as a mechanic and 
general caretaker. Each member would readily see that 
he must at all times carry on his part in a most efficient, 
helpful, careful manner to make the whole work smoothly. 
The chauffeur, with the aid of the mechanic, would be held 
responsible for the way the motor runs. If there is a knock, 
some member of the class is not operating just as he should 
and it will be the duty of the chauffeur to call the attention 
of the mechanic to the trouble and the cause apprehended 
without delay. Perhaps that particular bit of trouble was 
due to the fact that John Smith did not take all his materials 
to the drawing class, thus idleness leading into mischief. 
The mechanic should examine the part of the machine 
causing trouble, take it (John Smith) into the repair shop 
and see that an adjustment is made so there will be no 
knocking on the next trip to the drawing teacher. 

The oversight and regulation of the temperature in the 
classroom (in so far as it is possible) can be taken by the 
pupils. No other method could be so effective in getting 
children to take an active interest in temperature conditions 
in their own homes as to give them such responsibility in the 
schoolroom under the direction of a teacher. Ventilation 
of the schoolroom will have a part here, too. These last two 
duties might come under the control of the carbureter and 
radiator. The pupils will see the relation without much 
explanation. 

The general care-takers should be responsible for neatness 
of the room, allowing no papers on the floor, blackboard 
and erasers clean, chalk on dustless ledges, books orderly, 
pictures straight, etc. Two special care-takers might be 
appointed, really assistants to the mechanics in keeping 
every part of the motor clean. One, a girl, should inspect 
the girls every morning and noon, to see that her finger- 
nails, face, hands, hair, teeth and shoes are neat. A boy 

(Continued on page 609) 
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Are You Wasting Your Child’s Pre-School Years? 


A Suggestive Discussion for a Parent-Teacher Meeting 
Mrs. Mildred Charlesworth, New Jersey 


F course not. you answer, for a child’s pre-school years 
are best used for play, as study comes soon enough. 
Right! I thoroughly agree with you! There are 

many kinds of play. And reading, taught as I will describe 
it, is play, but profitable play. As soon as it ceases to be 
play and changes to work—by all means, cease it. 

If, for some reason, the child does not want to play your 
game, don’t force. Let your strongest rule be to give 
pleasure. Teach only a few minutes ata time. As soon 
as you notice the child’s interest flagging, change and have 
a few moments to romp; he will come back with a fresher 
brain. 

We have all read so much concerning the precocious child, 
that I fear you will pass this by before I have time to tell 
you something. Fortunately, I am a mother and also a 
teacher. My boy is a normal, healthy young rascal of 
three and one-half years. He is so full of mischief that it is 
almost impossible at times to get his attention And, now, 
may I tell my story? 

At Christmas time, Santa Claus brought a set of wooden 
blocks about five inches high, formed like the letters instead 
of being printed on blocks. This follows the Montessori 
idea, you see. The child, besides being able to see the form, 
can also feel the form. Children are interested in form, 
and it was only a few days before he found more pleasure 
in asking me the names of the different forms than he did 
in building bridges, etc. 

I taught him playing with a few at a time, always keeping 
his experience and interests in mind. Following are the 
letters as taught and how related to his three-years-three- 
months understanding: 


M—Mamma W—Water 
H—Harry (Daddy) Z—Zebra 
K—Kenneth (his name) A—Apple 
C—Charlotte (cousin’s name) B—Bumblebee 
L—Uncle Leon F—Flower 
E—Aunty Edna G—Goat 
D—Donald I—Ice Cream 
J—Jack Be Nimble N—Nobody 
O—Orange Q—Mr. Q. 
P—Peanut U—You 
R—Rooster V—Violet 
S—Snake X—Mr. X 
T—Teacher Y—Yellow 


Why were they not taught in sequence? Why should 
they be? Of what value is the alphabet taught in sequence? 
It is valuable in only one respect; it is a necessity when 
consulting the dictionary. Do you get my point? Many 
years are going to elapse before these very little ones are 
going to feel the need of a dictionary. Teach what will be 
of value now and let the distant future take care of itself. 

Before the end of January, he knew them all, and we were 
playing store during spare moments. My spare moments 
were scarce, if you are familiar with the hours of a public 
school teacher. During the week days, we played together 
from seven until seven-thirty or eight on Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. On Saturday and Sunday, when 
we found ourselves alone, we would play school. But I 
want to put over this fact—the teaching was incidental, 
almost accidental. I really do not know what the results 
would have been if the teaching had been intensive. Of 
one thing I am sure, much more can be done than I have 
been able to do, especially where the mother can be all day 
with her child. 

One evening, we were seated on the floor, facing each 
other. In front of Kenneth were the following blocks 


(chosen because he had the greatest difficulty with these)- 


(Kenneth) 
VQWMFUY 
(Mother) 


“What will you buy to-day, mother?” said Kenneth. 

“T think I’ll take M for mother,” I said, and so the game 
proceeded until I had bought all the store-keeper had. 
As I bought each one, I paid with make-believe money and 
placed the letters so that they were in the right position as 
viewed by the boy instead of by me. Otherwise it might 
lead to a confusing idea of certain letters; W and M, for 
instance. This happened to us before I discovered the 
reason. I want you to avoid it. 

Then one evening came the big idea. If he could recog- 
nize letters, why could he not recognize combinations of 
letters or words? The idea is not original with me. O 
dear, no! It is almost as old as the proverbial hills, But 
I do claim this: the method of procedure was original and 
was the result of long experience with the teaching of young 
children. 

And so, the following evening (the sandman had left him 
a blackboard for staying in bed), I sketched quite crudely 
a cat and a dog. 

“This says ‘cat’ and this says ‘dog,’ ” I said, touching 
the respective words. I did this several times. I showed 
him that “cat” started with C for Charlotte; that “dog” 
had O for orange in the middle. Then I erased both words. 
I printed “cat” very carefully, laughingly saying, “I bet 
you don’t know this!” In a few minutes, he knew “cat” 
and “dog” wherever he saw them. Then I wrote the fol- 
lowing: 


I see a cat. 
I see a dog. 


“T” was familiar, since he knew it as one of his blocks. 
It was but a simple step to the reading of these stories. 

The next word I taught was “chicken,” and in the same 
way as I have explained. Then I added the following 
sentence: 


I see a chicken. 


It is uninteresting to be the only child in school, and so 
we had all of my pupils present in imagination, and when 
Mary or Reba or Victor failed to do anything, Kenneth 
could oftentimes help them. 

I spent some time thinking of the next word. I chose 
“Harry.” Perhaps you see why. He knew “H” as stand- 
ing for “Harry.” It was but a short step to the name 
“Harry.” 


Then came “Kenneth” and “C -----------  « 


his last name, in the same manner. And the stories: 
I see Harry. 

I see Kenneth. 

I see Harry C ---. 

I see Kenneth C - - -. 


I found in magazines large pictures in color to illustrate 
“cat,” dog,” “chicken.” I mounted these on harmonious 
colored construction paper and again on heavy cardboard. 
(It must stand hard wear.) I cut oak tag into pieces 8x? 
and printed the words which he now knew. Then grand- 
mother, grandfather, mother and father all took turns going 
to the store and buying a card, by asking for “see” or “a” 
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or “chicken,” but not indicating in the slightest where that 
card was. 

For closer work, I made a small set of duplicate cards 
about one inch high, making several copies of each word. 
We matched all the like cards; we played our store game; 
we constructed stories, starting each with “I see.” 

Our vocabulary began to need something more than nouns 
and so the next morning, he found on his blackboard a 
familiar and adorable rhyme: 


A BC, 
Tumble down, D, 

The cat is in the cupboard 
And can’t see me. 


The parts italicized are familiar words and _ letters. 
We took our blocks and played A, B, C, tumble down D. 


G 
B 
A D 


We read the whole rhyme and dramatized the last two 
lines. Kenneth would be the “cat” and hide in the cup- 
board (closet) while mother recited, “The cat is in the cup- 
board and can’t see me.” 

I taught the two words “tumble down” together and 
made the following stories, which, when correctly read, could 
be played: 


Tumble down, Kenneth. 

Tumble down, Harry. 

Tumble down, mother. 

Tumble down, cat (toy cat), etc. 


Next I took the phrase, “can’t see me,” and taught it, 
using it in such sentences as: 


Kenneth can’t see me. 

Harry can’t see me. 

Mother can’t see me. 

The cat can’t see me. 

The dog can’t see me. (Adding the word “The.’’) 


This word proved a bit difficult, but after playing store 
awhile and using “the” frequently, we soon had it fixed in 
his mind. 

After the phrase, “can’t see me”’ was learned, we took it 
apart and found the two new words, “can’t” and “me.” 
And so we proceeded until, having mastered every word in 
this rhyme, he now possessed a reading vocabulary of about 
twenty words. 

I had a bulletin board made of soft pine, covered with 
dark green burlap, and placed conveniently low. On this 
board I kept the newest phrases, words and rhymes tacked 
within his reach. When I was sure he knew them, they 
were removed and new ones put there. 

I bought a composition book, to be used as his first 
primer and illustrated it with pictures from colored adver- 
tisements applicable to the sentences. Page one showed 
these sentences: 


My name io Kenneth B- --C - = ~- << = - <= -. 
I live at 416 M - -— — —- —— — Street. 
M -------- , New Jersey. 


Page Two 


cat dog 
se2 

I see a cat 

I see a dog. 

I see a chicken. 


chicken 
a I 
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Page Three 


Harry Kenneth Mother 
Grandmother Grandfather 
(C -- ------ ) (last name) 


I see Kenneth. 

I see Mother. 

I see Harry. 

I see Grandmother. 

I see Grandfather. 

I see Kenneth C ----------- 


Page Four 
A BC, 
Tumble down D, 
The cat is in the cupboard 
And can’t see me. 


Page Five 

A BCODEF GH 
Ij K LM N O 

P QRS TU VW 

= & 


wn 


Page Six 

Tumble down 
Tumble down, Kenneth. 
Tumble down, D. 
Tumble down, Mother. 
Tumble down, Harry. 
Tumble down, Grandmother. 
Tumble down, Grandfather. 


Page Seven 
down tumble Dog 
Tumble down, cat. 
Dog, tumble down. 
Tumble down, chicken. 


Page Eight 
can’t see me 
Harry can’t see me. 
Kenneth can’t see me. 
Mother can’t see me. 
Grandmother can’t see me. 
Grandfather can’t see me. 


Page Nine 
see can’t me 
The 
The cat can’t see me. 
The dog can’t see me. 
The chicken can’t see me. 


Page Ten 
is in cupboard 

The cat is in the cupboard. 

The dog is in the cupboard. 


The chicken is in the cupboard. 


Page Eleven 
Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill 
To get a pail of water. 
Jack fell down 
And broke his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


I treated this rhyme in a similar manner and followed it 
with “Little Boy Blue” and others, always keeping the boy’s 
interest in view. 

The printing in the book I did myself with black crayola, 
as I wanted it large and widely spaced. 
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The Picture Land of Play 
A Story Picture for Book Week 


Verses by Blanche Carter Bowers. Illustration by Ruth J. Best 
(See small pictures for Picture Study and Composition on pages 613 and 614) 
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It does not matter now to me Sometimes in countries far away, 
What kind of weather it may be; I see queer little children play; 
And if it rains, I do not pout, Where wooden shoes stand in a row, 
But go and bring my pictures out. Or wondrous cherry blossoms grow. 
Now in this Land of Picture Play, I climb the giant mountains high, 
The pleasant sun does always stay; Which seem to almost touch the sky; 
I use the rocker for my ship, Or look for treasures that were hid 
And round the world I take a trip. Long years ago by Captain Kid. 
I play I am an Eskimo And when the sun peeps out again, 
Up in the chilly land of snow;  ~ To drive away the drops of rain, 
Then in my ship I sail once more, I leave until another day 






Until I find a warmer shore. My happy Picture Land of Play. 
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Plays for Children 


Alice I. Hazeltine 
Providence, Rhode Island, Public Library 


Winter lamps are early lit, 

By the fire the big folks sit, 
Winter nights are long as day, 
Lessons done, books put away, 
Little folks are free to play. 


Dress you up, then, make a stage, 
Be a king, a knight, a page, 
Fairy princess, swineherd rude, 
Monk or merry Robin Hood, 
Take your choice, whate’er it be, 
Learn your part right merrily. 
—From Little Plays, by Lena Dalkeith 


In’many ways there is more opportunity to do interestiag 
and original work in rural schools than in the big city 
schools, where so many outside interests demand time and 
thought. Even an inexperienced teacher or dramatic 
director can accomplish much by using the best books which 
tell.how to help the children to make plays for themselves 
and others which give plays suitable for many occasions. 

“The play’s the thing,” whatever else may be gained in 
the course of preparations and presentation of dramatic 
material. The use of the best English; a wideniag knowl- 
edge of othe: lands, as seen through customs portrayed; 
a feeling for history as developed by actually presenting 
historical characters; training in design as secured in pre- 
paring costumes and setting: all these are necessary and 
worth-while. But the best of all is that through play-giving 
children may learn more about life. 

Mr. Caldwell Cook in his book on the Play Way, says: 

The main concern in a child’s life is that manifold business understood 
clearly by him and dimly by his elders, as Play. . . . 

The Play way is a means, but I cannot say what the end may be, 
except more play. In like manner the whole purpose of life for me, 
being no philosopher, is simply living. What I have now to say sounds 
very puerile, but I bave no doubt the same could be found subtly said 
in many learned books. We must let ourselves live fully, by doing 
thoroughly those things we have a natural desire to do; the sole re- 
strictions being that we so order the course of our life as not to impair 
those energies by which we live, nor hinder other men as long as they 
also seem to be living well... . 


Work that is done with joy at heart, and Icisure that is not wasted 
merge into one as Play. 


A small library of books about children’s plays will give 
to any teacher suggestions and directions enough to last 
for a number of years. “Amateur and Educational 
Diamatics,” by Evelyne Hilliard and others (Macmillan, 
$1.25), includes chapters on “Games and Plays for Children 
in Relation to the Drama”; “Teaching Reading by Means 
of Dramatics”; ‘“Dramatization; and How to Write a 
Play.” Miss Constance D’Arcy Mackay has written 4 very 
useful volume called “How to Produce Children’s Plays” 
(Holt, $1.35), which tells in an interesting way of the 
development of child-drama from the earliest times, and 
which also gives definite directions for scenery, costumes, 
and properties, together with a good short list of plays for 
school use. Another book by Miss Mackay, which is es- 
pecially helpful, is “Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs” 
(Holt, $1.75). This zives costumes and scene designs for 
various types of dramatic work, such as the historic.l play, 
the folk play, the fairy play and the play of fantasy. 
An inexpensive little volume describing folk dances of 
various nations, dances of the seasons, and giving twenty- 
four drills and many story-plays is Miss Nina Lamkin’s 
“Dances, Drills and Story Plays” (Denison, $1.25). 
“History in Story, Song and Action” (Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, two volumes, 75 cents each), by Florence 
M. Miller, is written expecially for ruralschools. Material 
and outlines for history work are grouped im convenient 
form, and emphasis is placed on the value of the old cele- 
brations of festivals. These two volumes are arranged by 
months, and while the suggestions are often slight, they are 
very helpful. In a practical and stimulating volume en- 


titled, “The dramatization of Bible Stories” (University of 
Chicago Press, $1.25), Miss Elizabeth E. Miller has described 
a children’s dramatic club which has been successfully con- 
ducted in the Hyde Park Church of the Disciples, Chicaga. 
At least one volume of folk dances should be in this small 
library for the teacher. ‘“ Folk Dances and Singing Games,” 
by Elizabeth Burchenal (Schirmer, $1.50), gives twenty-six 
folk dances of various countties, with the music and full 
directions. In relating this work in the school to the in- 
terests of all the citizens, Alfred Arnold’s “Community 
Celebrations,” published by the University of North Dakota, 
has been recommended, as it is especially written for rural 
communities. Two annotated lists of plays are of recent 
enough date to be of value to those who may wish a rather 
wide selection. “Plays for Children,” a selected list com- 
piled by {Kate Ogleby, for the New York Drama League 
and the Inter-Theatre Arts is supplied by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, 958-964 University Avenue, New York City, for 
fifty cents. Another volume of use to those who wish te 
study a variety of plays, is “Plays for Children,” an anno- 
tate index, by Alice I. Hazeltine, Supervisor of Children’s 
Work, St. Louis Public Library, published by the American 
Library Association, 78 E. Washington Street, Chicago, for 
$1.50. Titles of other books of use in preparing plays or 
in developing dramatic work in school are referred to and 
annotated in these two lists. 

It is rather difficult to choose a few books of the plays 
themselves, for what is needed in one place may not be in 
another. It is hardly worth while to mention dramatic 
readers, for teachers will find it more interesting and satis- 
factory to let the children write their own plays from the 
simple stories which they read. However, Augusta Steven- 
son’s “Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form” (Houghton, 
Mifflin, five volumes, from 68 to 92 cents), give material 
for various grades, from the first to the eighth, and will 
satisfy the needs of nearly all schools for books of this type. 
Ten one-act plays, with directions for costumes, scene 
setting and action, are to be found in Miss Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay’s “House of the Heart and Other Plays” (Holt, 
$1.25). These are all practical and have been given success- 
fully in many places. Another volume, by the same author, 
includes eight short plays based on folk-lore of various 
countiies. It is called the “Silver Thread and Other Folk 
Plays” (Holt, $1.25). Simple plays for younger children 
for special celebrations are Virginia Olcott’s “Holiday Plays 
for Home, School and Settlement” (Moffat, $1.00), and 
F. G. Wickes’s “Child’s Book of Holiday Plays” (Mac- 
millan, 80 cents). ‘Plays, Pantomimes and Tableaux for 
Children,” by Nora A. Smith (Moffat, $2.00), includes 
five plays, four pantomimes and three tableaux, among 
which are to be found several productions suitable for 
Chiistmas. If one wishes to have a whole volume for the 
celebration of the Greatest Holiday, “Christmas Candles,” 
by Elsie H. Carter (Holt, $1.50), is to be recommended, 
especially because in it one can find plays with the religious 
spirit predominant and also plays for a jolly festivity. 
Every school needs some plays for young people or adults, 
and two recent volumes furnish just what is wanted for 
older children, or for older children with adults. One isa 
“Treasury of Plays for Children,” edited by Montrose J. 
Moses (Little, Brown, $3.00). Here are fourteen plays 
presenting great variety, some of them dramatizations of 
well-known stories, such as, “Alice in Wonderland,” and 
some of them “real” plays, such as Stuart Walker’s “Six 
Who Pass While the Lentils Boil.” The other volume is 
just what its title indicates, “New Plays from Old Tales” 
(Macmillan, $1.75). It is edited by Harriet S. Wright, 
and is based on work which has been done by the dramatic 
clubs ‘in the New York Public Library. 
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Teachers who are especially interested in dramatic work 
will wish to keep in touch with the Drama League of 
America, with national headquarters in Chicago, at 59 East 
Van Buren Street. Plays for children, as well as for adults, 
appear in the monthly numbers of The Drama, published 
by the League, and as the work of the Junior Department 
of the League grows, it will be of increasing help to all 
concerned in the movement. 
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The dramatic work in the school can be related to most 
of the other activities and most of the work in other subjects. 
From dramatic work in the school, the teacher can lead out 
to a fuller appreciation of literature, to an understanding of 
the spoken drama which will enable a child to really enjoy 
the best acting whenever he has a chance to see the best 
productions of the stage, and to a greater freedom in self- 
expression which contributes to the enlargement of life. 


A Project Lesson on Books 


Margaret J. Richmond, Indiana 


List of Books for Second Grade Supplementary 
Reading 


2B 2A 


For the Story Hour I For the Story Hour [JI 
Little Folks of Many Lands Stories of Our Holidays 
Indian Primer Stories Old and New 
The Out Door Book The Circus Book 

Little Boy Blue At the Open Door 


All children in the city schools, beginning with the second 
grade, are required to do a certain amount of outside 
reading. A list of the books for each grade is posted in the 
library and also in each respective room. This reading is 
compulsory and a failure to read and report on the required 
number of books means a failure on that term’s work. 

This work, which is very helpful, has caused much worry 
to both parents and children, especially to the children of 
the lower grades. Asa second grade teacher, I found many 
difficult problems arising: 


1 As this was the beginning of the outside reading, it 
was usually the child’s first visit to the library and the 
rules and regulations of the library had to be learned. 

2 The list of books was hard to remember. 

3 A second grade child could not give a satisfactory 
report, either written or oral. 

One day while trying to make a plan to solve these 
problems, I found that it included a wonderfully interesting 
method for the study of arithmetic, language, both oral and 
written, and a great many other possibilities. 

A brief sketch of some of the lessons and a few of the 
assignments will illustrate how the project was developed. 


Numbers 


For the number lesson, I used problems involving length 
of time for keeping a book, cost of keeping a book over- 
time, and telling the number of pages read and finding the 
number to be read. From these was developed the names 
of the days of the week, the pieces of money, cent, nickel, 
dime, quarter and half dollar, and the ability to make 
change. 


1 James took a book from the library last Friday. He 
may keep it days. 

2 Mary kept the Circus Book two days over time. She 
had to pay Miss Brooks cents. She gave Miss Brooks 
a quarter. She received —— change which was dimes 
and cent or nickels and —— cent. 

3 John is reading the Out Door Book, which has 98 
pages. He has read 36 pages. He has yet pages to 
read. 




















Language 


The name of each book was printed on cards 10” by 12”. 
These were placed around the room and were used in 


language games. 


Another language lesson was to write riddles. At first, I 
placed an assignment like this on the board: 


Copy. 
Fill the blank with the name of a book. 
I go from town to town. 
I ride on a train. 
Little boys and girls are happy to see me. 
I am the Book. 


Noe 





Of course the name, “Circus,” was supplied by the 
children. The children were told that this was a riddle. 
We talked some more about the characteristics of each 
book and the rest of the period was spent in giving riddles. 

The next assignment was something like this: 


1 Write a riddle about one of our library books. 
2 Be sure to have three sentences. Have each tell 
something about the book. 
3 Copy this for the fourth sentence. 
I am the book. 





The last of these series of lessons was an entertainment. 
Every Friday the primary rooms had assembly. Each 
room took its turn in providing the program. It was our 
turn and we had living pictures of our library books. The 
chairs in the auditorium were arranged to face a doorway. 
In this doorway was placed a library table, which was used 
as the stage or platform. The door took the place of a 
curtain and was much easier managed. When asked how 
we should announce our pictures, one little fellow who had 
seen something like this before, suggested that we use our 
large language cards. Those who were not in the picture 
had a special job from changing scenery and cards, to open- 
ing and shutting the door. As an extra language and writ- 
ing lesson invitations were sent to the parents. 

Some of the pictures were: 


Indian Primer—Little boy in Indian suit, with letters 
PRIMER pinned across him. 

Circus Book—Clown with a hoop 

Little Folks of Many Lands—Children dressed to repre- 
sent an Eskimo, Japanese, Dutch child and a Rou- 
manian. (This last was not named in the book, 
but a little Roumanian child wanted to wear her 
old country dress.) 


These few lessons solved problems one and two. These 
were cut in strips of equal length and were placed in an 
envelope. As a book was returned the child was given the 
set of questions and answers for that book. The questions 
were put down on the desk and, if possible, the correct 
answer placed opposite. These were examined by the 
teacher and if correct the child was marked and reported 
on that book. 
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Solving the Reading Problem 


Anna Eliza Sample, Pennsylvania 


(Book rights reserved) 


OT long ago a group of teachers were asked: “Do we 
have enough reading in the public schools?” 

Well, to have heard some of the replies one would 
have thought reading wasa lost art! Again, one would have 
thought the entire course centered around reading and more 
reading. 

One teacher said, he “taught reading until he was out of 
breath.” We did not pause to inquire concerning that 
teacher’s lung capacity or the ventilation of his classroom. 
We did long to ask if the pupils were out of breath too, but 
decided a positive reply might precipitate an investigation. 
Congress has enough investigations. 

However, it is wise to pause and seriously consider: 
“To we have enough reading in our schools?” 

If reading consists in the pronunciation of words only, 
then we have an over-abundance of it; but if reading con- 
sists of something more than mere sounding of words we do 
not have enough of it. 

We all know reading does not consist in glibly reciting 
words. While word mastery is essential and necessary in 
surmounting the mechanics of reading, it does not necessarily 
involve actual reading. A student through the study of 
phonetics can be taught to pronounce the entire French 
dictionary, and yet not be able to actually read one word 
with understanding. 

The answer to this pertinent question, “Do we have 
enough reading in the public schools?” should be, “No, we 
have not! We can never have enough reading in any of 
the grades, but the reading must be of the right type and 
the lesson must be conducted properly.” 

Reading is a two-fold problem in all our schools. How to 
obtain the right type of subject matter and how to present 
it to the pupil are constant problems for the thoughtful 
teacher. The amount of reading in the schools depends 
upon the solution of this two fold problem; but the problem 
will never be solved until we search in a professional way for 
the cause and effect. What is the class reaction to the 
reading lesson? What per cent are interested? What 
number have gained some knowledge during the lesson 
period? Why is interest lacking? What subject matter 
sustains the greatest amount of interest? 

Adults read for pleasure and information. A child from 
the first day of school should be taught that reading has 
an informational as well as pleasurable value. When he 
reaches the High School we shall not hear his teachers com- 
plain about his inability to grasp his lessons if he has learned 
to read properly. 

In solving the reading problem we discover several im- 
portant causes and effects which are aids in coming to a 
final solution. ; 

First, the reading lesson is too formal. This formality 
has for its reaction—artificiality. Such habits as posture 
of body, position of book, mannerisms, expression and speed 
in pronunciation are stressed to a superlative degree. The 
thought content is lost and subordinated to the mechanics. 
The real function of reading for the child is not how to hold 
the book, how to stand, how to pronounce a page of words, 
how to pause; but is how to tell, how to understand, how 
to know what to read. His task is not to glibly sound 
printed words, but to make the visible printed page visible 
in thought to himself, then outwardly through the spoken 
thought to the class or group. 

The pupil who is hindered by the mechanics of reading 
cannot interpret the thought, or does so very slowly. 
Periods should be devoted aside from the lesson to definite 
drill upon phrases—or what the pupils call “short stories.” 
These phrases are groups of related words that the eye can 
take in at onesweep. It has been found through experimen 
that the eye takes in the printed words through a series o 





eye sweeps. Hence a child can learn a group of words 
faster than he can one word. Thus early in child life we 
must teach him correct eye habits and control if he is to 
become an accomplished reader in the true sense of the word. 

Separate periods should also be devoted to phonetics. 
As has been said before, pronunciation is not reading, there- 
fore do not call a phonetics lesson reading. 

The child, in order to read, must master the content. 
The mastery of words and content should, early in the 
child’s reading experience, become simultaneous. The 
mastery of the mechanics must be automatic and naturally 
comes first in the child’s education. High School teachers. 
often claim their pupils do not know how to study. This is 
simply because they never in reading learned to master the 
content. If we are going to have more reading we must 
have more interpretation and mastery of content. 

The next cause and its effect is—there is too much imita- 
tive reading. There are generally one or two clever readers 
inaclass. They are constantly called upon to read for their 
classmates, official visitors, etc. The members of the class 
are then called upon to imitate what has just been read. 
The reaction is readily noted—no one progresses. The 
clever readers have no competitors, are praised by the 
teacher and feel self-satisfied. ‘The remainder lose interest, 
become discouraged and seldom attempt original interpreta- 
tion. If the reading lessons were dramatized and all the 
pupils encouraged to take part self-expression and inter- 
pretation becomes spontaneous. It takes more than mere 
drill to develop an expressive reader. A brisk and original 
dramatic scene, developed by the class from the reader, does 
more for the development of the dramatic instinct in reading 
than fifty drill lessons. 

About the time imitative reading is discovered we notice 
another defect—there are too many listeners. Every class 
has its group of listeners. Some are born listeners, others 
acquire it. Pupils who are shy or timid, those having 
speech defects, or those who are stupid form the group of 
listeners. This group are listeners because they are more 
often not given an opportunity to recite than afforded one. 
The naturally indolent quickly join this group, too. It is 
the line of least resistance. Behind a mask of listening the 
bluffer also hides. Call upon him suddenly and discover 
his inability to respond. 

If we are to do more reading, we must do away with the 
listeners. Divide the class into groups. Do not make the 
division permanent. Have a flexible division and when 
occasion warrants, change from group to group. Change 
quiet, thoughtful listeners to a lively, alert group. Encour- 
age the naturally indolent listener to compete with an 
ambitious listener. Have speech defectives in a group by 
themselves to avoid embarrassment—later change to other 
groups. 

Too many listeners mean too many pupils are developing 
into lazy listeners who find it less exertion not to take part 
than to recite and make a blunder. 

Again searching deeper for our solution we find—Reading 
is too arbitrary. Too often the pupil is called upon to read 
something in which he is not interested. It is either too 
advanced for his age, beyond the scope of his vocabulary 
and environment, or it is an old, old story to him. After 
the entire class or half the class have gone over the same 
Story, interest naturally lags. The tale is old now to those 
who have sat through reading waiting for their turn. If the 
class were reading in groups, not as a whole, much interest 
could be sustained and more reading done. 

Here is where silent reading comes to the teacher’s rescue. 
It should be constantly stressed and utilized every day. 
It is the means whereby reading for pleasure and information 

(Continued on page G04) 
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Thanksgiving Projects 
Esther Norris and Frances Banks, Oklahoma 
(Book rights reserved) 


1 Pilgrim Project 
2 Indian Project 
3 Over the River and Through the Woods 


This project emphasizes the social side of Thanksgiving, 
and leads to an appreciation of beautiful thought expressed 
im poetry and music. 

Just before Thanksgiving, the song, “Over the River and 
Through the Woods,” was taught. So much interest was 
aroused that an opportunity for the project presented 
itself. 

The poem, “Over the River,” etc., was copied and read 
by the children. Original stories and sentences were com- 
posed by the children about the poem, and experiences were 
related about visiting grandmothers on Thanksgiving. 
These were dramatized. 

This led to a discussion, “Why we have Thanksgiving,” 
and what it means. The Pilgrim project grew out of this. 

The aim of the Pilgrim project is to give the children the 
historical facts concerning Thanksgiving and to make them 
realize the significance of the day. National holidays give 
an opportunity to instill a love of country and sow seeds of 
patriotism. This may be accomplished by graphic presenta- 
tion of simple history material. Pictures, as illustrated, 
make the facts of history simple and concrete. 





Method of Procedure 


The story may be read to the class, beginning with the 
life of the English people in early times. 


Language 


Oral and written stories on the life of the Pilgrims in 
England, Holland and America should be written 

Sentences may be written about Indians, buffaloes, 
and Indian methods of defence. 

Use the story of Hiawatha and make this scene in 
connection with this project. 

The children will enjoy dressing in Indian costumes and 
playing Indian. 

The Indian scene may be made a step at atime. This 
will make an interesting and instructive lesson in Art. 

Parts of Hiawatha may be dramatized. 


Science 


How Indians make fire. 
Grinding corn. 
Making soap. 
Tanning skins. 
Many language lessons may be developed from these 
topics: 
Making canoes, bows and arrows. 
Making clothes, baskets, pottery. 
Picture writing. 
Study of rainbow. 
Comet. 
Reading 


Mewanee. 

The Childhood of Ji-Skib. 
Hiawatha. 

Story of Kablu. 


Spelling 


Learn to spell words, as: England, In- 
dian, Thanksgiving, Mayflower, Pilgrim, 
church, canoe, wigwam. 


Art 


In making the Pilgrim posters, blue 
was used for the sky, with chalk marks. 
to represent falling snow. The ground 
was made of white wall paper, covered 
with this paste and artificial snow. 
Black trees. The Pilgrims may be 
dressed at a costume designing lesson. 
The pattern for the Mayflower may be 
found in Latta’s “Book for Teachers.” 
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Make log cabins and wigwams. 
A sand-table may also be made. 

The boys will enjoy making the 
log cabins and church, while the 
girls dress the clothes-pin dolls for 
Pilgrims. 

A ship may be placed at one end of 
the sand-table on glass. 

Under the glass place blue paper 
and sprinkle artificial snow. 

Branches from trees may be brought 
in by the children. Wigwams may 
be placed among the trees. 





November 


Hushed is the air around, 
With not a breath of sound 
Save where the carved cup 
Its acorn yieldeth up. 


How fine the branches lie 
Against a smoky sky, 

With here a little rift, 

Just as the vapors drift, 

To show a spray of red 

Upon the oak’s tall head.—Sel. 


565 





A Reception Grade Entertains the Parent- 


Teacher Association 
Arranged by Ethel K. Clark 


Teacher of Reception Grade, Slackwood School, Lawrence Township, Trenton, N. J. 


URING the first days of school the children talked 
freely of their homes, the members of the family, 
their relation to each other and the activities of each. 

They talked of their pets and the little woods creatures. 
The children were encouraged to feel that the classroom 
was simply another home. 

When the Reception Grade was asked to entertain the 
Mothers’ Club at the November meeting, the situation 
developed naturally. 

I had taught these songs the first week of school and the 
children told me that they sang them, when they went to 
bed at night, to their mothers, and to their baby brothers 
and sisters, so we ararnged this group of finger-play songs 
taught to visualize the affection and co-operative interest 
of the family life: 


1 “Mother Good and Dear.” 
2 “Ball for Baby.” 
3 “Squirrel in Hollow Tree.” 


(All of these from Emilie Poulsson’s book of Finger 
Plays.) A boy we called “Bennie” (the simplest trans- 
lation of an impossible Polish name) said, “I’d like to sing 


‘Yankee Doodle.’ 1 sing it for our father and he likes it.” 
So we arranged for the second part of the program: 


1 “Little Miss Muffet.” 
2 “Yankee Doodle.” 


These rhythmic plays were taken from the current 
manual edited by the Physical Training Department of the 
State of New Jersey, and they are associated with the child’s 
daily experience. The third group also came about at the 
children’s suggestion. They often give an impromptu 
entertainment for each other at the noon hour on rainy 
days. 

They go into the cloak-room, make up little games or 
plays or songs, dress in whatever they can find to fit the 
part, and come out into the classroom to perform the 
program they have arranged. “May we sing ‘Come, Little 
Leaves’?” asked Walter—“and play ‘little leaves’ ?” cried 
Winifred, his twin sister. 

Said Arthur, “I could be the wind and blow the little 
leaves about.” 

The children remembered some cheese-cloth dresses in 

(Continued on page 605) 
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A Pilgrim Puppet Show 


Margaret Lane, New Jersey 
(Grade 3B) 


URING the first of October the class and I had been 
studying about Columbus and the discovery of this 
beautiful country of ours. Some of the children had 

parents who had come from Europe to make their homes 
here. I asked them to find out how their parents had felt 
when they first caught a glimpse of our symbol of freedom, 
“The Statue of Liberty.” 

Many of them had come over since the World War and 
the children’s stories were based on the terrible conditions 
in Europe. I asked the children if they would like to learn 
about some people who came over here long, long ago, in 
the time of the Indians, because the king was so cruel to 
them at home. 

We gathered all the easy books we could find about the 
Pilgrims. The ones we received most help from were 
Pilgrim Stories and a book on Plymouth, which I had 
purchased when I visited the town. 

In our hand-work classes we made Dutch windmills, the 
Mayflower, Plymouth Rock, and sketches of scenery in 
Holland and America. We also made Pilgrim girls, boys, 
and Indians. 

It was about this time that the Palace. Theatre showed 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish.” The children decided 
upon having a Pilgrim play, as they had seen the larger 
girls and boys have. 1 told them it would take too long 
to have a real play and do it well, but if they would like to 
have a make-believe play, I would be glad to help them. 
Never having seen a puppet show, they began to ask a great 
many questions about it. I told them just enough to make 
them curious. 1 needed a large box and two. or three 
pennies from each one. 


Making the Stage 


The next morning I spied three large wooden boxes in my 
room when I opened the door. With the help of the children 
the largest box was chosen. After quite a discussion about 
stages, we began to turn our box into one. The broad side 
of the box was put on the floor, the open end toward us. 
The top was then knocked out, leaving only the frame across 
the front. Our people were to enter the stage before the 
curtains “went up,” from the top opening. It was decided 
to have the first scene in Holland. 

The stage was lined in the back and two sides with blue 
for sky and green for grass and trees. We made windmills 
in hand-work class, and used the best one. Of the wind- 
mills made in drawing, we selected the best and cut it out, 
so as to paste on the back of the stage to make it appear in 
the distance. A black and white cow or two were pasted on. 

The second act was to be the “Landing in America,” 
so we had to change the scenery. It was to be just the 
woods and the two hills. We used more blue paper for sky 


and sand-paper for the ground and hills. The hills were 


cut higher than the surrounding land. From dark brown 
paper we pasted on the blue paper while others were fas- 
tened to strings stretched across the box. 

The third and fourth acts were to be “The Treaty of 
Peace” and “The First Thanksgiving.”’ The same scenery 
was used, with the exception of a log cabin, a table and 
some benches. On the table we put some of the clay dishes 
which the children had made at home. 

The boys thought it too much trouble to move the stage 
every time we needed it, so four wheels were brought and 
nailed on. This was a great convenience. 

Flashlights were used to light up the stage. 

We took gray chintz and made a curtain for the front of 
the stage. This curtain was made to draw. 

In order not to have the children seen who take part, a 
large curtain should be put on either side of the box ‘and 
above it. The children standing behind it could not be seen. 


Making the Dolls 


The dolls were our most difficult task. I bought pipe 
cleaners to make a skeleton to work over. Three pipe 
cleaners were used for each doll. The first one made the 
head and trunk, the second was twisted around the first 
just below the circle for the head, thus forming the shoulders 
and arms; while the third formed the hips and legs. Over 
these frames we tied cotton and then wrapped it with 
cheesecloth. I divided the class into three sections, one 
section making Pilgrim girls, the second Pilgrim boys, the 
third Indians. 

The Pilgring girls’ dresses were of gray chintz with white 
apron and collar and cuffs. The collar was made of a 
square piece of cloth cut from corner to corner. For the 
white cap, I took a piece of drawing paper about three 
inches long and two inches wide. I folded over a half inch, 
to form the band around the face. The opposite side I 
pasted together, thus forming the pointed cap. Black wool 
was braided to make hair. 

The Pilgrim boys were a little more difficult to make. 
We cut out a little coat and short trousers. Inorder to make 
them have stockings, one of the children brought a thin 
stocking and I cut it into strips, which I wrapped around 
the feet and legs. We cut out white collars and cuffs. The 
hat was made of a circle cut out of black paper and a straight 
piece sewed on to make the crown. A belt of black paper 
was made and buckles cut to decorate shoes and belt. 

The Indian’s suit was cut out like the Pilgrim boy’s, with 
the long trousers. The braids of wool were used by some 
children. Odd colored pieces of cloth were sewed on. The 
head was decorated with feathers pasted to a band of red 
paper. Colored paper may be used for feathers. 

A thread was fastened to the head of each doll used and a 
loop at the other end to fasten over the finger, thus keeping 
the characters upright and so they could be moved about 
on the stage. 

After deciding on the children who could best take part, 
the dolls which were most successful were chosen to be used. 
I tried to have every child in the room contribute something. 
Some of the best writers copied some of the queer verses 
which we found in my “Guide Book to Historic Plymouth,” 
on the blackboard. Others brought pictures of the Pil- 
grims. In our language class we wrote the following play. 
Every child in the room gave at least one idea. 


The First Thanksgiving 


Act I—The Pilgrims in Holland. 

Act II—The Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Act III—The Treaty with the Indians. 
Act IV—The First Thanksgiving. 


Characters 


Katrina (A Dutch Girl) 

Joun (A Puritan Boy) 

Mary CHILTON 

MILEs STANDISH 

JouN ALDEN 

GOVERNOR CARVER 

Mary ALLERTON 

SAMOSET 

EDWARD WINSLOW 

MASSASOIT 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD (Use same boy as used for Governor 
Carver) 

SCUANTO 

ELDER BREWSTER 


ACT I 
TrmeE—Summer PLAceE—Holland 


Katrina Why are you looking so sad, John? 
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Act I—1, Blue. 2, Green. 3, Corn. 4, Purple 


John My father told me we are to leave here and go 
to America. We will ask permission of King James I of 
England if we may. 

Katrina Why does your father want to go to America? 

John We want a country we can call our own, where we 
can have our own religion. This we can do in America. 

Katrina What are you going to live in over there? 
You won’t* have nice homes such as you have here. 

John We can cut down trees and make houses of them. 
We are going to take some of the things we need most 
with us. 

Katrina How are you going to get to America? 


Katrina Iwill go with you, John. It may beI can take 
care of little Patience or help in some other way. 


[CuRTAIN] 


ACT II 
PLacE—America Ti1me—The following winter 


Mary Chilton IT was the first woman to set foot on the 
new: town. ‘ 

Priscilla How good it does seem to be on land again 
after those long weary weeks on the Mayflower. 
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A. Curtain. B, String 


John Weare going to buy a boat called the Speedwell to 
take us there. 

Katrina There are Indians in the forests of America. 
They may kill you. I would be dreadful scared if I should 
see just one Indian. 

John My father says we will treat the Indians well. 
We will buy the land from them. 

Katrina But it will be cold when you get to America. 
You cannot plant gardens and raise food. What will you 
have to eat? 

John Mother and the other women have been preparing 
for this coming winter in America. They have churned 
plenty of butter and cheese and packed it away. The girls, 
too, have been helping. They have woven cloth and made 
warm mittens and socks, too. Father and the other men 
and boys have dried beans and peas to take with us. 

Katrina But, John, we shall miss you very much. We 
have had such good times together. 

John Yes, and we shall miss you. All the people have 
been so good to us. I don’t know how we can thank you. 
Well, I must be going, Katrina; there is plenty for me to do. 


Miles Standish (standing near one side of stage) If we 
build our village here, this high hill will be just the place 
for our fort. 

John Alden Here is a deep safe harbor. The earth 
seems rich, with no stones. 

Governor Carver The forest is near. 
of logs for our houses and to burn. 

Miles Standish Here will be a fine place to build our 
large log house. It will be just the place for us to live 
while we are building our own houses. 

Governor Carver Let us go up on top of this hill and 
get a view of Plymouth Harbor. 


We can get plenty 


(Men go to back of stage.) 


Mary Atherton Hark, girls! I hear the sound of running 
water. There must be a spring near by. Let us find it! 
I should like so much to have a drink of fresh water. 

Mary Chilton How nice these bleak hillsides will look 
next summer dotted with flowers and cottages, the trees 
in bloom and the fields green with growing corn. 
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Priscilla I am afraid there will be no bright gardens 
such as we had in Holland, for I am afraid there isn’t a 
flower seed on the ship. 

Mary Chilton O yes, there is! I thought about that 
last summer and gathered ever so many seeds and brought 
them with me. Each one of us can have a garden. 

Priscilla Here are some wild plum and crab apple trees. 
I am sure these hillsides will be beautiful next summer. 

Governor Carver (returning) Come. girls, it is beginning 
to snow! Let us return to the ship. We must live on that 
until the common house is finished. 

The girls May we come again to-morrow? 


[CURTAIN] 


ACT III 


PLacE—Same ‘T1IME—Forenoon in fall 

Captain Standish Three days have passed and the 
Indians have not returned with the furs. 

John Alden Well, Captain Standish, the Indians may be 
angry because we would not trade with them on Sunday. 

Captain Standish Here the Indians come now! They 
have no furs! We certainly made them angry. They will 
attack us! Every man to his place! 

Samoset (accompanied by other Indians) 
friend of English. 

Edward Winslow You are welcome to our village. 
hope you have brought many furs. 

Samoset Nofurs! Great chief wants to be White Chief’s 
brother. 

Massasoit . We will not harm the white chief. If other 
tribes make war, we will help white brother. We will not 
bring our bows and arrows into your settlement. 

Governor Bradford We will not harm the Indians. We 
will not bring our guns into your village when we come to 
visit. We will always pay you well for your furs. In our 
country we always sign a paper when we make a treaty. 


(Massasoit and Bradford go to table.) 


Squanto My chief does not understand signing papers. 
Indian chiefs always smoke peace pipes. 
Massasoit Now are the red men and white men brothers. 


This is Squanto, 
We 


+ 


[CurTAIN] 
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ACT IV 
PLacE—Same ‘T1mE—November 
SCENE I 


John Atherton We have had a good harvest this fall. 
God has been good to us. We have a fine crop of wheat 
and corn and dried vegetables. 

Priscilla We should thank Squanto because he showed 
us how to clear the land and fertilize it. Idon’t know what 
we should have done without him. 

Elder Brewster Squanto can invite Massasoit and his 
friends to come to our feast. 

Mary Chilton Priscilla shall be chief cook, because she 
can cook best. 

Governor Bradford The men can go out and hunt deer 
and turkey and other game. 

John Alden ‘The boys and girls can dig clams, get wood 
for the fire to heat the great ovens to cook the pie, cakes, 
and meat. 

Governor Carver Squanto, you go tell Chief Massasoit 
to come with his friends next Thursday for a week of 
feasting and giving thanks. 


[CuRTAIN] 


SCENE II 
(All seated around tables with ladies wait'ng.) 
Massasoit Great Spirit like white chief best. His 
squaws cook heaps good things. 
Elder Brewster I think we should have a week of 
feasting and giving thanks to God every fall after our 


crops are gathered. 
All Yes, let us have a Thanksgiving feast every fall 


[CurRTAIN] 


(The third and fourth acts are used with the same scenery as Act II, 
with the exception of a log cabin on the right of the stage and the table 
and benches on the left. 

The scenery is changed by removing the Holland scene, the 
scenery for Acts II, III and IV being fastened with thumb tacks and 
the scene in Holland tacked over it. 


November Drawing Outlines 
Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 


ground, orange for the moon, and paint the turkey and the 


fence black. 
2 Thanksgiving place-cards made from double circles, 


First Week 


1 Using 12 by 43 manila paper, make a November 
border. Using the oak leaf and acorn as a motif, work out 
the border in tones of brown. 

2 Cut bunches of grapes and characteristic leaf. Draw 
stems and tendrils on white paper, and paste the grapes and 
leaves lightly at the top so that they will hang loose. 

3 Havea gourd specimen brought to school. Make one 
naturalistic drawing of ‘t, and one with features as illus- 
trated. 


Second Week 


1 Mrkea landscape showing tall trees and Indian tepees, 
such as the Pilgrims found when they came to this country. 

2 Paint a November lanscape and paste.on it a log 
cabin such as the Pilgrims built. 

3 Original paper cutting lesson. Subject—‘ Things 
American children have to be thankful for.” 


Third Week 


1 Thanksgiving poster. Use blue paper for the back- 


as shown. The menu should be written on the inside circle 
and the name on the outside. 

3 Silhouette showing mother preparing the Thanksgiving 
dinner. This may be done with white cutting on black 
paper, or black cutting on white paper. 


Fourth Week 


1 and 2 Illustration of the rhyme: 
“Mr. Duck went to call on Mr. Turkey 
And he walked with a wobble, wobble, wobble, 
He said, ‘How do you do,’ to Mr. Turkey, 
Mr. Turkey answered, ‘Gobble, gobble, gobble.’ ”’ 


Patterns are given or the work may be original. The 
duck is yellow, coat blue, collar white, and bill and feet 
orange. The turkey is brown, wattles red, hat and cane 
black, and legs and feet orange. 

3 Cut and color any still-life group, and mount. 
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Story Telling 


Annie L. MacKinnon, Ohio 
Instructor Story Telling and Primary Literature, Teachers College, Akron University 


(Book rights reserved) 


What Story Telling Was 


In the gray beginnings of the world the motive back of 
story telling was a cry, inarticulate, emotional, and was 
prompted by fear, joy or wonder. Accompanied by action, 
this cry took the form of question or exclamation about 
the wonders of the sky, the earth, the animals and primitive 
man. Explanations and answers to these questions were 
our first stories and are spoken of as true myths, concerning 
themselves with the natural and supernatural environment 
typical of that early period. In time these true myths 
divided themselves into three classes—the cosmographic, 
the animal], and the heroic myth or legend. 

The cosmographic concerned itself entirely with the 
heavenly bodies and seems to have been the most important. 
The holy men seized upon this type to increase their power, 
and certain rites of worship were the outcome of stories of 
this class. We can easily uhderstand that back of the 
cosmographic lay so strong a supernatural atmosphere that 
then and there religion for all time was established. In this 
day and age we do not believe these myths and are prone 
to smile at the extravagant and childish explanations; 
instead we should feel that we are standing on holy ground. 
We do not need to believe, nor should we, but we should 
at least respect an intelligence that conceived in terms of its 
own experience. 

The second branch was the result of man’s totemic belief 
in the kinship between himself and the animals with which 
he came in contact. Here, then, was founded the animal 
myth, which in evolution took its way from beast epic, 
through fable and animal romance, to biology and natural 
science. 

The third branch had to do with the exploitation of some 
supernatural hero, entirely mythical, or some human hero, 
who lived and died bravely, but whose story was embroidered 
and elaborated by an admiring tribe, a community or a 
holy man. 

As intelligence increased the inarticulate cry resolved 
itself into the spoken word, accompaniéd by appropriate 
gesture, and so were religion, history, science, art, literature, 
music, tradition and custom carried by word of mouth 
down through the ages. 

Thus, so long ago that you wouldn’t remember were it 
told to you, there were no stories and there were no books. 
There were only story tellers—call them what you will— 
harpers, minstrels, troubadours, minnesingers, gossips or 
walking newspapers, but, generally speaking, story tellers, 
who carried knowledge by word of mouth from village to 
city, from hut to palace, and who told stories of people, 
of happenings, of natural and religious phenomena to 
peasant and to prince alike. This Story Teller of olden 
times was treated right royally, and proved to be one of the 
most powerful influences of his time. 

Through the intelligence of priests and through religious 
observances, these myths, legends, and hero tales were kept 
alive, and through oral transmission on the part of the 
story tellers, whether holy men, travelers, merchants, 
soldiers or slaves, they passed from the crude, ugly, strong 
prehistoric myths of the first stage of literature, through 
their next evolutions, the saga and the mairchen—ancestors 
of the fairy tale—which is the myth no longer believed. 

So story telling was elemental, primitive, universal. 

It was a myth, back of which stood the religion of the 
world. 

It was a fairy tale, carrying knowledge among strange 
people and bringing wonderful messages from far countries. 

It was a hero tale and told of the loyal, the brave and the 
true. 


Ninus heard the legend of the maid nursed by turtle 
doves, and in time won the fair Semiramis for his bride. 

Alexander the Great listened and set forth to conquer 
the world. 

Marco Polo harkened to the legends of far Cathay and, 
setting sail, arrived at the Oriental country, where he lived 
and put down greater myths and fantasies. 

Thus has story telling ever been an incentive to return 
of some sort from those who listen. From the dim morning 


hours of history down to the full high noon of modern 
civilization, it has swayed and directed humanity, and to-day 
it is more powerful, more inspiring, more universal than ever. 


What Story Telling Is 


Since it is elemental and universal, why narrow it down 
to just a story—why not take a broader view of it? Why 
think of it in terms of ‘The Three Bears, The Great Stone 
Face, the after dinner story, or the short, humorous anec- 
dote”? It is universal. It is your story, my story, every- 
body’s story. It is the story you tell, live, act, think; the 
story of the work you do, of the things you are interested in. 

It is the minister’s desire in life to be of the greatest service 
to mankind, but to teach others his secret, he must first 
interest them in his story in order to inspire them. The 
lawyer pleads his case in terms of story and the manner in 
which he tells his story wins his case, or loses it. 

Those who present propaganda, whether it deals with 
big emotional or idealistic issues, or whether it has to do 
with the selling of a Hoover sweeper, a self-threading needle 
or a trip around the lake, are telling their story, and the 
ability, personality, originality and sincerity which governs 
their manner of putting it across determine their success 
or the amount of goods they sell. 

If you are a teacher it is the story you are able to find in 
the lesson, and the assimilated story lesson in you that 
makes for advancement in this day of educating through 
joy. 

So everyone has his story to tell: 


“The butcher, the baker, 
The candle-stick maker”— 


“The rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief, 
The doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief.” 


Each and every one has his story to tell. 

G. Stanley Hall has said: “If I had to appoint teachers 
of the young, the first test, could I have but one, would be 
whether or not they could tell a good story, for that alone 
would test their sympathy and power of adaptation.” 

Whenever there is religion to teach, tradition or custom 
to perpetuate, history to record, be it in the form of myth, 
legend, hero, folk, fairy tale, or gossip, there we find the 
story, and it is one of the most effective and artistic factors 
in the education of the young. 

Yes, it is an art! Story telling interprets life, and life 
has to do with all fundamental emotions, be they good or 
bad. As the artist selects his colors, his brush, his canvas, 
so does story telling work through the medium of the 
spoken word. The canvas, the mind of the listener; the 
picture, the story; the colors, voice qualities; and the 
brush, the Story Teller. 

If the story teller is truly an artist, he will try out and 
test until, proving the thing to be correct or incorrect, he 
will discover or originate. Story telling gives a greater 
chance for this than do any of the other arts. as it deals with 
innumerable personalities, behind innumerable stories; it 
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deals also with the study of the innumerable listening per- 
sonalities and the effect upon them of the different stories, 
with their attendant return. Back of all this lies a research 
work in connection with a subject which, up to the present 
day, has merely been brushed lightly in the passing. 


_ What Can We Do with Story Telling? 


Since story telling deals with every phase of human en- 
deavor from the cradle to the grave, thus furnishing us with 
endless opportunities, to which there is no age or racial 
limit, it would seem an unnecessary waste of time and effort 
to set down in minute detail just what we can do with this 
art. but let us consider a few high lights. 

We can arouse interest by giving our listeners a picture- 
show of words. Consider the following picture of drought 
for third grade as found in “The Legend of the Dipper.’ 


“There had been no rain in the land for many days. 
It was so hot and dry that the flowers were withered, the 
grass was parched and brown, and even the big, strong 
trees were dying. The water had dried up in the creeks 
and rivers, the wells were empty, the fountains had ceased 
bubbling.” 


Nor can you miss the atmosphere, the clutch of the words 
in the following for upper grades, high school and adults: 


“The Black Drought of ’93 had burned up the Continent 
from end to end. For three months the sun had scorched 
until the land lay gasping, pulsating with heat throbs like 
the inside of a gigantic oven. Not a drop of rain had 
fallen. River beds were dry as punk. In the fields half- 
grown crops stood seared and dead. Up in the timber 
country brown leaves clung to branches that never again 
would send forth shoots. On the ranges the grass was 
matted tinder that ground to powder under foot.” 


We can develop self-expression, not only in the children, 
but in ourselves. Look ahead in your lessons and find the 
dominating thought, select a story that will emphasize that 
thought and let some older child prepare it for telling to the 
little ones. In that way the older child gets what he needs 
and takes the sugar-coated pill willingly and all unsus- 
pectingly. He is getting into the lime-light, which is what 
he wants, and in turn the little ones are getting what they 
want and need. Try this with “The Little Bull Calf,’ 
and “The Clever Rat.’ 

We can broaden life by allowing the child to live in the 
stories; strive, suffer and succeed with the hero or heroine. 
Take the story of “Cinderella.” The majority of children 
would be so in sympathy with Cinderella that at the end, 
when she invites the step-mother and step-sisters to the 
wedding, the children would say at once, “I wouldn’t have 
been so kind.” On thinking it over, however, study decides 
that Cinderella was truly good. Some over-critical adults 
may claim that she was “over-good,” but the concluding 
phrase, “But she gave her fairy godmother the place of 
honor,” makes our heroine satisfyingly human, and glimpses 
just enough of the claws beneath the velvet to suit the most 
careful critic. 

We can discipline. Some days when our limitations loom 
large and spanking seems the only possible relief—take 
yourself in hand, settle back restfully in your chair, smile 
the “once-upon-a-time”’ smile, let the rainbow-hued atmo- 
sphere of story telling permeate the roomand tell, “Please.’”® 
Don’t spoil this rest time by prefacing it with, “Put your 
books and pencils away and sit straight and still.” Don’t 
insist upon a straight up and down spine. Let them lop 
over and sag down, and books and pencils will soon be 
forgotten by them and by you as you go sailing away into 
that Never-Never Land just opposite the Ever-Ever Land 
of Story Telling. 

Cultivate, direct, awaken the tastes of the child for true 
humor by using “Master of All Masters,”® and “The 
Elephant’s Child.’” For cultivating a sense of beauty of 
picture, as well as character, tell “Granny’s Garden.”® 
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Teach him to select, construct, interpret, and to acquire 
a vocabulary by making him familiar with some of Maud 
Lindsay’s stories in her book “The Story Teller.” Have 
them know “The Handful of Clay.’ 

We can make the child’s religious education a joy and 
not a bore by telling the “Pony Engine,” “The New 
Day,’’!! “The Wandering Child,’’!? “The Christmas Rose,’’!3 
“The Silver Cones,’’!* “The Mirror of Matsuyama,” and 
“The Rajah of the Kingdom of Truth.’’!6 

Why not make his living a great adventure instead of a 
habit? Let him go fortune-hunting with some of the fine 
stories and rescue the Princess from the Sun Giant’s Castle, 
instead of forcing him to endure the hum-drum, deadly 
monotony of everyday routine 

Save him from extremes by a wise selection of books, 
remembering that “upon our children depends the future 
government of the world. They are to be our future 
citizens. Teach them a philosophy of human kindness 
with their first stories that will stay with them to the end, 
preserving for them that deep quality of sympathy and 
understanding which we call a “sense of humor”—a sense 
of humor possible to all and not a gift at birth like a fine 
nose or a silver spoon. Some call it optimism: some call it 
rose-colored spectacles; some call it rainbow fringes on the 
eyes, and some call it the glad game. 

Boys and girls brought up on the right type of stories will 
be more careful brothers and sisters, wiser fathers and 
mothers, more lovable and efficient grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, and at the end, when Old Age has taken all, 
sometimes even sight and hearing, there will still be left 
memories of once-upon-a-time, to bring wonderful messages 
from faraway places. 


What Can Story Telling Do for You? 


For you it is relevant, a return and a come-back that is 
well worth while. It is hunting out the best there is in 
literature, making it yours, and giving the best in you to 
someone else. In trying to find the right story to give to 
one to whom it may be helpful, you incidentally help your- 
self. In looking for the blue sky reflected in the water. 
you fail to see the mud at the bottom of the pool. 

It acts as a tonic. It builds you up morally as well as 
mentally and physically. If undergoing bodily suffering, 
go to the story, make it yours and take it to someone else, 
so forgetting your pain. If buried under mental torture or 
sorrow so great that you have lost the child spirit and for- 
gotten how to laugh, make a good story yours, gather the 
little ones around you, and so forget all but their happy 
faces and become happy yourself. 


Would you learn the road to Laughter Town? 
O ye, who have lost the way! 

Would you have young hearts 

Though your hair be gray? 

Go! Learn from a little child each day. 
Catch the lilt of his laughter gay, 

Go serve his wants and play his play 

And follow his dancing feet as they stray; 
For he knows the road to Laughter Town, 

O ye, who have lost the way.—Blake 


Summary 


So story telling was, and it is new, elemental, universal, 
and the story teller of old was a powerful influence of his 
time. The story teller of to-day, in spite of the many 
printed books, can be as great a power, for the told story 
is like the light within the lamp, it glows and may be seen 
afar off, while the story in the book can only be read when 
the match of intelligence sets alight the message. 

Since this power lies back of story telling, let that power 
_ for good, reacting upon story teller as well as story 
istener. 


Bibliography of Stories Quoted 


1 Children’s Stories—Essenwein and Stockard 
2 Stories to Tell to the Littlest Ones—Sara Cone Bryant 
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4 Children’s Stories—Essenwein and Stockard 

4 Children’s Literature—Curry and Clippenger 
5 Can You Believe Me Stories—Aspinwall 

6 English Fairy Tales—Joseph Jacobs 

7 Just So Stories—Kipling 

8 Tell Mea Story I Never Heard Before—Mary Stewart 
9 The Blue Flower—Henry Van Dyke 

10 Primary Epucation, February, 1922 

11 Stories for Sunday Telling—Caroline Bailey 
12 Stories to Tell to the Littlest Ones—Bryant 
13 Good Stories for Great Holidays—F. J. Olcott 
14 Educating by Story Telling—Cather 

15 Story Telling—Edna Lyman 

16 Rules of the Game—Floyd Lambertson 


How Cat-tails Came to Be 
(Adapted) 
Annie L. MacKinnon, Ohio 


(Book rights reserved) 


A gang of boys, of whom Tommy Rader was leader» 
had been tormenting and pestering cats all day. That 
night, when Tommy Rader went to sleep, he dreamed 
that he saw all the cats in the neighborhood sitting 
in the cellar in long solemn rows, their yellow eyes shining 
in the dark, and their long tails twitching nervously 
back and forth as they lashed them across the cold stone 
floor. There were black cats, brown cats, yellow cats, 
gray cats, white cats, black and white cats, big cats, little 
cats, lean cats and fat cats. For many minutes they 
purred and blinked and winked and wriggled their whiskers, 
until at last a big black cat was appointed to prowl around 
and see if Tommy Rader was in his room. 

Up the cellar stairs went the big black cat, through the 
shed, across the kitchen, down the long hall, through the 
front hall, upstairs, and padded softly into Tommy Rader’s 
room. There was Tommy fast asleep, as a healthy boy 
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should be.* Out of Tommy’s room, down the stairs, through 
the long hall, across the kitchen, through the shed and down 
the cellar stairs darted the black cat and reported that 
Tommy was asleep in bed. 

Then all the cats went up the cellar stairs, through the 
shed, across the kitchen, down the long hall, through the 
front hall, up the stairs and padded softly into Tommy’s 
room. First the big black cat leaped on the bed and 
brushed his big black tail across Tommy’s face. Then the 
yellow cat jumped on the bed and brushed her soft, yellow 
tail over his face. Next a large white cat jumped up and 
drew her long white tail across Tommy’s forehead. Follow- 
ing him the little gray kitten switched his little gray tail 
over Tommy’s nose, and last of all, the big brown cat lashed 
his bushy tail over Tommy’s mouth. 

This awakened Tommy and, grabbing tight hold of the 
brown cat’s tail, he held on and pulled, held on and pulled, 
held on and pulled, until—suddenly——off came the tail. 
The brown cat gave a yowl and a holler, the other cats 
joined in the chorus and all scampered out of the room, 
through the front hall, across the kitchen, through the 
shed and down the cellar stairs. 

Tommy Rader was frightened when he found he had 
pulled off the brown cat’s tail, and said, over and over, 
“What shall I do with the brown cat’s tail?” So he ran 
out-of-doors into the nearby meadow down to the brook 
and threw it in the water, wondering if the brook would 
carry it away, or if he would ever see it again. 

In the morning when he awoke, he remembered his dream 
and wandered to the edge of the brook; what was his 
surprise to find the brook, whih never had anything growing 
in it before, standing full of brown cat-tails. 

Every morning Tommy Rader found them standing 
there, looking as if they intended to spend the rest of their 
lives right there and, for all I know, that is what they did. 
At any rate, Tommy Rader felt that it was a warning to 
him and his gang never to tie a tin can to a cat’s tail again 
—and they never did. 


Thanksgiving in a Colonial Home 


E. M. Bradley, Massachusetts 


As Thanksgiving Day once more draws near, although we 
note, perhaps with regret, the great changes in customs and 
modes of thought which have taken place in this country 
during the three hundred odd years since the first Thanks- 
giving was held at Plymouth, nevertheless it is with pleasure 
that one observes certain increasing tendencies to revert to 
the colonial style in architecture. When the children go to 
grandma’s, they find the big turkey, the pumpkin pie on 
the table, as in the olden time, and many will also eat in a 
room which, although more luxurious, is very like that of 
bygone days. 

_ For November, let the children make the furnishings for 
a dining-room. 

Fold a piece of light gray-green construction paper, 
12” x 18”, through the center of the long side. Open 
until the two planes, each 9” x 12” are at right angles, 
one forming the wall and the other the floor for the room. 
Paste a 9” x 12” piece of dight brown paper over the portion 
to be used as the floor. Use a rather dark brown medium 
weight construction paper for chairs, table and settles. 
The fireplace may be like the other furniture, white, dull 
brick color, or dull dark green. 

Make the settle first, using a 7” square of paper. Fold 
this carefully into sixteen small squares (Fig. I); also make 
the ‘‘barn fold,” so called, A-C, C-B, L-H and K-L (Fig I), 
small upper view. Fold F-E and F-G. Raise the lower 
center rectangle for the seat, and bring the sides together 
and paste (Fig. I), smal] lower view. The settle is shown 
at the right of the chair. Fold two of these settles. Take 
the chair next (Fig. III), using a 6” square. Fold the 
sixteen small squares as before, and cut away one row on the 





line A-B Otherwise the chair is made exactly the same a 
the settle. If it is desired to make this furniture look 
lighter, pieces may be cut from back, arms and base, as 
shown in the chair next the settle. Make three chairs of 
this size and a master’s chair from a 7’’ square. 

The table is made in two or four sections, each from a 9” 
square. Make these parts like the chairs, cutting away one 
row of squares and folding the same way. Do not bring 
the sides together (Fig III), small upper view. Turn so 
that points C, A, E, F, B and D form half the table-top 
(Fig. ITI), lower small view. Make the other half and place 
so that A, B, C, D overlaps the same part of the other 
section. The triangular pieces at the base also overlap 
somewhat. A very good cooking table may be made by 
using four sections, adding one at each side of the table, 
placing the triangular section within the other on both sides. 
Paste all securely. Cut a 63” square of heavy paper and 
paste upon the table-top. Make a table cover of white 
paper 133” square, folding as in the small diagram at the 
right of Fig. III. Crease the diagonals of the four corner 
squares sharply. The sketch of the room shows how it will 
look when placed upon the table. 

The fireplace, Fig. II, may now be made, using an 8” 
square of paper. Fold on the dotted lines and cut on the 
solid ones. The figure at the right shows how it should 
look when pasted. 

The windows may be cut from checked paper, the vase 
modeled from clay and filled with grasses, the ship cut or 
drawn on paper, the candle-sticks made from tin-foil, the 
fireplace filled with suitable logs, cut from small branches, 
(Continued on page 583) 
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Pupil Project Studies _ III 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


Two Little Known Industries 


HEN once children have been fairly launched on the 
major project of the study of their community, it is 
astonishing to the teacher to note the thoroughness 

with which they carry forward the study, and the many 
interesting developments in connection therewith. They 
have an unfailing interest in what people do, and in how 
results are brought about. In satisfying these interests they 
may be led— 


1 To learn many valuable industrial facts. 

2 To acquire a working knowledge of occupations which 
will serve as a foundation for vocational guidance a few 
years later. 

3 To develop a wholesome interest in the affairs of their 
community and how they are conducted. 

4 To build up, through personal contact, a sympathetic 
understanding of the life problems of people in various walks 
of life that should materially further the brotherhood of 
man. 

5 To assimilate the very highest type of civics lessons 
and grow up with practical ideals of citizenship. 


These, together with the immediate classroom gains, make 
such work of incalculable value to pupils and a joy to the 
teacher. 

To the alert teacher means of initiating such projects are 
abundant. The more natural the connection with other 
phases of work the better; therefore, the more receptive the 
teacher is to the acquiring of such information herself, and 
the more responsive she is to the interests and needs of her 
pupils, the more readily she will find herself working natu- 
rally into some worth-while project and the better 
the results. 

The two projects given herewith are not worked 
out in detail, because of their simplicity. The 
pupils’ own write-up gives, in each case, the trend of 
the project throughout. 


The blacksmith shop, of the type we have been 
accustomed to seeing, is rapidly disappearing. But 
it holds a vital interest to children, and the very 
simplicity of the tools used and of the methods of 
procedure make it peculiarly well adapted for study 
by young children. Furthermore, even in this ad- 
vanced mechanical age, every well ordered farm 
still has and will continue to have at least a forge, 
an anvil and a blacksmith’s hammer, and these are 
ever of interest to children. 

The accompanying report was worked up by 
pupils of Grade 2B, Lincoln School; teacher, Miss 
Downey. After a visit to a blacksmith shop, sev- 
eral conversation lessons about the visit were held 
and reports from pupils who had followed up the 
leads developed during these conversation lessons 
were worked over into the following account. 


A Blacksmith Shop 


In our language work we studied Sir Edward 
Landseer’s “Shoeing the Bay Mare.” ‘Then our 
teacher read us Longfelow’s poem, “The Village 
Blacksmith.” Only two members of our class knew 
anything about a blacksmith shop, so we were glad 
when we learned that we should go to visit one. 

The shop we visited is owned by Mr. V. A. Moore. 
It is on Railroad Avenue, two blocks east of Main 
Street. 

The first thing we saw was a big white horse. 
The horse was waiting for the blacksmith to come 








and shoe him. We had never seen a horse shod before. 
First the blacksmith tore off the old shoe. Then he cleaned 
the hoof and scraped and filed it. When the hoof was all 
ready for the new shoe the smith measured the horse’s foot 
with a horseshoe to see what size would fit. He put the 
shoe he chose into the fire. It got very hot. Then he 
picked it out of the fire with long iron pinchers, dipped it in 
water, and fastened it on the horse’s hoof. 


The horse stood still. He did not seem to mind being 
shod. But some horses kick and will not stand still. The 
blacksmith showed us a wooden and iron machine in which 
he clamps these wild horses while he is shoeing them. 

Mr. Moore told us many things about his shop and his 
work, 

He said the kind of work the horse was to do makes a 
difference in the kind of shoe he puts on. The horseshoe 
should be as light as the work and the roads will permit. 
It should fit the tread of the horse. The shoe should not be 
left on the foot too long a time, because part of the hoof, 
called the cone, is growing all the time. Sometimes a 
horse’s shoe becomes too small, just as our shoes do. This 
is painful to the horse, just as it is to us. Shoes are made 
for horses with all kinds of feet. Certain kinds of shoes can 
be put on horses to correct defects in their feet, too. Mr. 
Moore said the Americans were the first people to think of 
making different shoes for different purposes. 

Mr. Moore also explained many of the things he works 
with to us. The blower was the most interesting to us. 
That works by electricity, and fans or blows the fire into 
bright coals when he wants it that way. This is used instead 
of the old-fashioned bellows that was used when Longfellow 
wrote his poem. 

The anvil is a big block of iron or steel, and has a smooth 
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face. Horseshoes are hammered into shape on the anvil. 
At one end of the flat face there is a horn or cone. At the 
other end is a socket for a chisel. The blacksmith does 
most of his work at this anvil. It must stand many hard 
blows. 

A forge is a furnace or open fire with an air blast. This 
heats the metal that is to be made into special shapes. 
Hammering or pressing the iron into these shapes is called 
forging. 

The big hammers are called sledges. 
iron heads set crosswise on wooden handles. 
strikes the work is called the face. 
have two faces. 

We also saw pincers, hoof trimmers, an iron bit that could 
bore holes through steel or iron, and a machine that batters 
pieces of nail and pieces of iron. There were two hand 
blowers, too, and a hand-saw. 

Mr. Moore does many things besides shoe horses. In a 
corner were two plow points that he had fastened. Near 
these was a tire shrinker. With this he shrinks the iron 
rims on wagon or buggy wheels. 

In busy times Mr. Moore hires as many as five men. 
Business is dull now and he has only two men working with 
him. He pays each one of these $25.00 a week. 

Mr. Moore has owned this shop since 1899. That was 
when he bought it from Ellingwood & Hauck. These men 
bought it from B. U. Dye in 1888. This is the oldest 
blacksmith shop in Rocky Ford. It was built soon after 
people came here to live. 


They have steel or 
The part that 
Some of these hammers 


In a study of the home, some consideration had been 
given to the implements and utensils used. Especially 
detailed discussion of ways and means of keeping the home 
clean led to descriptions and comparisons of brooms, mops, 
vacuum cleaners, etc. The children took keen interest in 
tracing up the conveniences which lessen labor and save 
time. 

Peculiar zest was added to the study by the declaration 
of one pupil: “I know a man who works in the broom 
factory.” Most of the pupils had not known that there 
was a broom factory in the city, but at once everyone was 
eager to go to it and learn just how the work was done. 

Accordingly, a committee, working with the teacher, made 
the necessary arrangements for the visit, the class in the 
meanwhile finding out what they could on the following 
topics: 


1 Kinds of brooms. 

2 Other uses for brooms besides the sweeping of floors 
in homes. 

3 Materials used in the making of brooms. 

4 How it was that brooms came to be made and used. 

5 Things to look for or ask about when we go to the 
factory. 


After the visit, each pupil brought to class a written 
report of what he had seen and learned. These reports 
were read and discussed, and a composite report worked up 
by the class as a whole. 

This report, as given below, was the work of Grade III, 
Liberty School; teacher, Miss Robertson. 


The Making of Brooms 


The Rocky Ford Broom Factory is locatec,on Elm Avenue, 
half-way between Tenth and Eleventh Streets. It was 
started eleven years ago by Mr. P. I. Gobin, and has been 
operated by him ever since. 

After visiting this factory we became so interested in 
brooms and broom making that we wanted to learn all we 
could about brooms. 

The straw from which brooms are made grows from two 
and one-half to four feet in height. It grows on the end 
of a stalk six to eight inches in length. When it is full 
grown it is cut and ricked so that it can dry out without 
mildewing. It is then packed in bales that weigh from two 
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to three hundred pounds, and these are shipped. The 
broom straw that is used in Rocky Ford comes from 
Oklahoma. 

When the straw is received at the factory it is first un- 
baled. It is a light yellow color and of a great many 
lengths. Some of the straws are much finer than others. 
The coarse straws are used to make coarse, heavy brooms 
and the finest straws are used to make the outside covering 
for the best brooms. 

Before the straw can be used for brooms, it must be dyed 
and bleached. It is dipped in a large tank of green analine 
dye and then placed in the bleacher with the stalks down. 
The bleacher is a large box about three feet square at the 
ends and six feet long. The box is covered and the fumes 
of burning brimstone are allowed to pass through the straw. 
After this the straw is of an even light green color, and soft 
and flexible. 

Now some of the straw is put into a machine where the 
stalks are cut off and the coarse separated from the fine. 
Large wheels pull it apart and drop it in four or five piles 
of various degrees of fineness. 

Not all brooms are alike. 
some and short straw for others. Now the short straws 
must be separated from the long ones. A man takes a 
large handful of straw, shakes it down in a flat-bottomed 
basket and pulls out the longest ones which are standing 
above the rest. He shakes it down again and again, until 
he has five or six piles of straw of different lengths. 


Now everything is ready to begin making the broom. 
A handle is taken from a pile of broom handles, which have 
been shipped here ready to use, and placed in a vise. The 
vise, which can be turned, holds the broom in a horizontal 
position at about the height of a man’s waist. Near the 
floor, behind a vise, is a large spool of wire, heavily weighted. 
The wire extends up, through staples in the wall and to the 
broom handle, where it is put through a hole in the handle. 
The wire is held as tight as a fiddle string. Broom straw 
which has not been cut from the stalk is placed around the 
handle of the broom and the broom turned in the vise, 
wrapping the straw securely about it. The heavy stalks 
form a firm foundation for the broom. Now finer straw, 
which has been cut from the stalk, is placed around the 
handle, pointing to the top. Then it is turned the other 
way to form the hips of the broom. It is held in place by 
means of a leather strap which is now buckled on. Every 
time more straw is put on the handle, it is turned around and 
thus securely held in place by means of the wire. Now a 
much finer grade of straw is placed around the handle, 
little by little, and fastened with the wire. The leather 
strap is replaced by a piece of heavy cord, and the broom 
is placed in the corner for twenty-four hours so it may settle. 

The next day the brooms which are standing in a corner 
are taken, one by one, to a threshing machine. They are 
held in the machine and the seeds beaten out by means of 
a large wheel which turns around very fast. 

Now the broom is ready to be sewed. Above the sewing 
machine is a large bunch of twine, cut in lengths just right 
for the kind of broom that is being made. The needle is 
threaded with one of these pieces of twine, the broom is held 
in place and it is sewed. Then the broom is moved up in 
the vise about three-fourths of an inch, the machine is again 
threaded and the broom is sewed. It is sewed five times. 
Some of the heavy factory brooms are sewed with wire 
instead of with string. 

The broom is still uneven across the bottom, so it is taken 
to a machine where a large knife cuts the straws off even, 
and it is finished. 

The brooms are now carried to a store-room where they 
are kept until sold. In this room there are great piles of 
brooms reaching to the ceiling. There are heavy factory 
brooms made of the coarsest straw and sewed with wire. 
There are purple-handled brooms made of the very best 
straw, which our mothers like to use for their best carpets. 
There are red-handled brooms which are not quite so fine, 
and white-handled brooms which are made of the cheapest, 


Long straw is needed for 
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poorest Straw. Besides these brooms we see piles of whisk 
brooms and little brooms for children. 

When the brooms are sold, before they are delivered, 
they are labeled with paper labels, which name the factory 
in which they are made and tell of what quality they are. 
The labels are not put on sooner because they would become 
scratched or dirty in the store-room. 

When we asked about the cost of all these materials we 
were told that the straw costs at present $100 for a 
three-hundred pound bale. The cost is going up daily. 
The wire is shipped from Pittsburgh, Pa., and is bought by 
the pound. The handles come from Washington, Oregon, 
Michigan and Indiana, and they cost from $40 to $90 per 
thousand. The labels are printed in Kansas City and 
cost $3.C0 per thousand. 

The brooms sell for from 25 cents to $1.25; the prices 
vary somewhat during the year. 

Most broom factories are small. The one in Rocky Ford 
is smaller than most others. It employs only three men, 
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but they work all the year round. They operate most of 
the machinery by hand. Sorting the straw and tying the 
brooms are two of the most important processes, and these 
things must be done by hand. That is why a small factory 
can be operated with as little waste as a large one. 

The brooms made in Rocky Ford are for the most part 
sold here in the town, or in the towns near us. Just after 
we had been to this factory we saw a large boy going around 
town selling these brooms; he drove a small car and went 
from door to door. There are broom factories scattered 
throughout the country which supply brooms for people 
who live in different sections. The factory nearest to our 
own is in Pueblo. It is larger than ours. 

If we had to pay freight on the brooms, to have them 
shipped from other places to us, they would cost that much 
more. So we are glad to have a broom factory here. 

Thus the children are learning that even in connection 
with the most commonplace phases of life there are worth- 
while things to know. 


The Blacksmith 


(Motion Song) 
Anna B. Badlam, Massachusetts 


Blow,! blow,? blow’ with the bellows;4 
Keep the forge fires alight, 

Blow,* blow,® blow’ with the bellows,’ 
Make each coal sparkling and bright, 

Blow,? blow,’ blow," blow,!? 
Keep the forge fires alight. 


Strike,! strike,? strike? with your sledges,* 
Strike,5 while the iron® is hot; 
Strike,’ strike,’ strike? with your sledges,}° 







ANNA B. BADLAM 


Directions 


Class in “standing position,” facing the desks. 
Frrst STANZA 

Arms extended in frontof body. Place hands together, touching tips 
of fingers and thumbs together in the form of a V, to form the nose of 
the bellows, but with the hands apart at the palms and wrists, showing 
an opening between, to represent the body of the bellows. 

At 1, 2, 3, 4, bring the palms and wrists together, to imitate the 
— my a the bellows; repeat the exercise at 5, 6, 7,8; repeat 
at 9, 10, 11, 12 


SECOND STANZA 

Arms well extended in front—hands joined, as if holding the sledge. 
Bring arms up over the right shoulder and strike the desk forcibly with 
the hands at 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6. Repeat the motion at 7,8,9,10. Repeat 
again at 11, 12 13, 14, 15. 


Tarrp STANZA 

Place hands to form the bellows, as in the First Stanza. At 1, 2, 3, 
imitate blowing the bellows. At 4, 5 imitate the strokes with the 
sl edges, as in the Second Stanza. 

At 6, 7, 8, stand “at ease,” arms folded. At 9 take an easy “sitting 

ition,” with right elbow upon the desk and head resting against 
the uplifted hand. 

At 10, 11, 12, 13 gradually lower the arm, assume a drooping position 
of the trunk and neck, until at 14 the head is resting upon the arm, 
with eyes closed. 


Thus must the iron be wrought; 
Strike,!! strike,!? strike,!* strike!!* 
Strike, while the iron is hot. 


Thus,! thus,? thus? doth the blacksmith, 
Work,* work,5 till labor is done; 
Then,‘ then,’ then® doth the blacksmith 
Rest® at the setting of the sun; 
Rest,!° rest," rest,!? rest!!8 
Rest!4 when his labor is done. 






GERMAN Foik Sonc_ (Adapted) 





The Shell 


Here is a pretty, crinkled shell 
Some ocean creature left behind. 
’Tis like a little, twisted horn 
With bands of blue about it twined, 
And lined with opalescent pink. 
A tenant queer it closed about 
And kept him safe—he never knew 
That ocean’s dangers lurked without. 


How long a time—I wish I knew— 
Since that small tenant left his shell? 
How long a time had ocean tossed 
The empty home before it fell 
Upon this beach where many tides 
Then buried it within the sands? 
O, if I could but understand 
The tale it murmurs in my ear! 


—Janet Gargan 
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Lesson Plans for the Teaching of Fourth 
Grade History III 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


The history teacher’s conception of education must be freighted with 
meaning. . . . The history teacher will view education as the key 
to National development, as the channel through which to instill in 
young citizens a National spirit, as the means by which the needs of 
the pupil are linked up with the needs of the community, as the avenue 
by which pupils become acquainted with city, state and national ideals 
and activities, as the opportunity to build up within the young Ameri- 
can a higher and a more useful ideal of citizenship. 


—J. Madison Gathany in The Outlook 


We believe that the pioneer epoch is the delightful gateway through 
which the children of our common schools are to find entrance to the 
fields of American history. These stories not only interest, instruct, 
and strengthen the moral fiber of children, but they are an excellent 
vantage ground from which to advance into history, geography, and 
natural science.—Special Method in History—McMurry 


Early Explorers in the Fur Country 
(Correlated with Fourth Grade Travel Lessons in Geography) 


Lesson I 
Teacher’s Aim 


To lead children to visualize the methods of travel in the 
north. 


Pupils’ Motive 


To find out how the eurly explorers and adventurers 
traveled in the fur land. 


Subject Matter 


Methods of Travel. 

Food Supplies. 

Dangers. 

Traveling with Dog Teams. 


Procedure 


Mention the ways in which we can travel from place to 
place nowadays. How did people who first explored the 
fur trader’s country have to travel? Why did it take them 
many days to travel but a short distance? What things 
did they have to carry with them? How could they get 
their food? Why could they not get all of their food by 
hunting and fishing? 

What dangers did they often encounter? What dangers 
might they meet while traveling on the waters? Through 
the forest? What kind of a camp would you have made 
for yourself if you had been a fur trader or an explorer in 
those days? Why did they take Indian guides with them? 

How will they travel up stream in a canoe? When there 
are rapids and waterfalls, what will they do? How will 
they travel in the winter time? 

Why do fur traders use dogs instead of horses for winter 
travel? How do the dogs get their food? Why is it hard 
to provide food for the dogs on a long winter journey? 

Find pictures and descriptions of the sledges used by fur 
traders. Do you think it would be easy to drive a dog 
team? What kind of furs were the early fur traders able 
to find? What things did they give to the Indians in 
exchange for their furs? Why do you think the early 
traders made a great dealof money? What is the difference 


between a fur trader and an explorer? Which would you 
prefer to be? 


Lesson II 
Teacher’s Aim 


To interest the pupils in the story of the adventures of 
Jacques Cartier. 


Pupils’ Motive 


To find out why the Indians thought that Jacques Cartier 
and his men were gods. 


Subject Matter 


Location of Territory Explored. 

Description of the Country. 

A Visit to the Indian Village. 

Discovery of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers. 
The Naming of Montreal. 


Procedure 


(The questions and problems in this lesson are based on 
the story of Jacques Cartier, Chapter I, in “Discovery of 
the Old Northwest,” by Baldwin.) On your map of North 
America, poiat out Canada. Can you find the city of 
Montreal? Show that it is the meeting place of two great 
rivers. What are their names? What can you tell me 
about these two iivers from studying the map alone? 
Why do you think that this might be a very beautiful place? 
How do you suppose it looked in the autumn about 350 
years ago? Do you think there were many trees there 
then? What kind? How would they look after the frost 
had touched their leaves? What other sights and sounds 
might one have seen then? Do you think it might have 
looked something like fairyland? 

To-day, I am going to tell you a story about a Frenchman 
whom the Indians thought was 2 god sent to heal them and 
make them happy. (The teacher begins the narration, 
allowing the children to work out for themselves the 
problems and questions as they arise in the course of the 
story.) On your sand-table, lay out the village of Hochel- 
aga, showing the cornfields, the palisades, the homes, etc. 
Why do you suppose they weie so protected? Why do 
you suppose the Indians in this village were so glad to see 
Cartier and his men? What kind of presents do you 
suppose Cartier gave to the Indians? What gifts could the 
Indians give in return? 

Why do you suppose Cartier was so very eager to climb 
the high hill near the village? What do you suppose he 
wanted most to see? What other men had been hoping to 
find an open waterway leading to the Pacific Ocean (or 
South Sea)? Did they findit? Did Cartier find it? What 
did he see instead? What could he see if he looked from 
this hill to-day? 

If Cartier had known how large the continent of North 
America really is, and how many wonderful things had not 
yet been discovered by white men, what do you suppose 
he would have done? What rivers did he discover? Why 
do you think this was an important discovery? 

Do you think the Indians were sorry to have Cartier 
and his men leave them? Why? Why should we remem- 
ber the name of Cartier? 


Lesson III 
Teacher’s Aim 
To interest pupils in the story of the explorations of Henry 
Hudson. 
Pupils’ Motive 


To find out why Hudson Bay and the Hudson River were 
named for Henry Hudson. 
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Subject Matter 


Study of Maps and Globes. 
Henry Hudson. 

The Indians. 

Discovery of River and Bay. 
The Tragedy. 


Procedure 


On a large map or globe, point to the continent of North 
America. Point to Europe. Point to Asia. Over what 
ocean must one sail to reach Europe? To reach Asia? 
Do you think it possible to sail from Europe to Asia by 
way of North America? Why? Who was the first man 
who thought that he could reach Asia by sailing west from 
Europe? Did he do it? Why couldn’t he? What con- 
tinent stood in the way? 

Do you think it possible to get to Asia by going around 
North America to the north? Why? What would hinder 
you? Why did people think at one time that they could 
do so? 

What large body of water do you find on the north- 
eastern coast of North America? Can you find a river by 
the same name? To-day I am going to tell you a story 
about the man for whom these bodies of water were named. 
(The teacher here begins the story, endeavoring to make it 
as interesting and entertaining as possible. Accounts suit- 
able for telling will be found in any of the following books: 
“America’s Story for America’s Children,” by Mara L 
Pratt; “American Explorers,” by Cordy; “Hero Tales from 
History,” by Burnham; “Builders of Our Country,” Book 
I, by Southworth. 

Compare a picture of The Half Moon with pictures of 
modern ocean vessels. What dangers were the sailors 
likely to encounter in such a vessel? How long ago did this 
story take place? Did our country at that time look very 
much like it does now? Describe the country as it must 
have looked to Henry Hudson and his men. 

What kind of people were found in North America at this 
time? Describe their way of living? Did they have sailing 
vessels like The Half Moon? Were they accustomed to 
seeing white men? What do you suppose they thought 
about these strange looking human beings with their strange 
ship? What could the Indians give to the white men in 
exchange for their gifts? Why do you think the Indians 
were friendly? 

Why was Hudson so disappointed when he had to turn 
around and sail back down the Hudson River? 

What could Hudson and his men have done when they 
found their vessel frozen in the waters of Hudson Bay? 
In what way could Hudson’s crew have managed their 
supplies better? What do you suppose happened to Henry 
Hudson and the men who were cast adrift with him? Do 
you think it was right to name the bay and the river after 
Henry Hudson? 


Lesson IV 
Teacher’s Aim. 


To interest children in the story of Champlain. 


Pupils’ Motive 


To find out why Champlain was called the “Father of 
New France.” 


Subject Matter 


Early Life of Champlain. 

The Settlement of Quebec. 

The Plan to Kill Champlain. 

Champlain Joins a War Party. 

Champlain Joins the Hurons in an Attack upon an 
Iroquois Town. 
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Procedure 


(The questions in this plan are based on the stories of 
Champlain given in “Hero Tales from History,” by Burn- 
ham, published by the John C. Winston Company, and 
“American Pioneers,” by Gordy, published by Scribners. 
The teacher should tell only enough of the story to enable 
children to work out the problems suggested.) 

On the map of Europe, locate the place in which Samuel 
De Champlain was born. Point out on the map all the 
places I have mentioned in telling of his early life. Knowing 
that he traveled about a great deal and did many different 
things, what would you think about his nature or disposi- 
tion? (See Gordy, pp. 154-155.) Why do you suppose 
Champlain wanted to come to America? (See Burnham.) 
Why do you think he came to that part of North America 
in which the St. Lawrence River flows? (Point out “New 
Spain” and “New England.”) After learning that Cham- 
plain planted many roses and other flowers in his settlement 
at Quebec, what would you think about his character? 
How do you think he will treat his companions and the 
Indians with whom he comes in contact? Why do you 
suppose some of his companions did not like him? 

What could Champlain do to protect himself when he 
learned about Duval’s conspiracy to kill him? (Allow the 
children to think out various ways before telling what he 
actually did.) 

In what way did the Indians’ methods of fighting differ 
from that of the white man? What do you suppose the 
Indians thought about Champlain’s guns? Can you im- 
agine in what way they will wish Champlain to help them 
just as soon as they learn what the magic “fire-sticks” 
can do? 

Why do you suppose the Indians spent the night in danc- 
ing, yelling and taunting each other? Why did Champlain’s 
friends wish to keep him hidden from their enemies until the 
battle should begin? How do you think the Indians will act 
when Champlain and the other white men fire their guns? 
How do you think Champlain will feel about the way his 
Indian friends treat the prisoners that they took? What do 
you think he should do? Point out on the map the lake 
upon which this battle was fought. 

On the sand-table build an Indian town, such as the 
Iroquois Indians lived in. Plan the battle with the Indians 
as you think it should have been managed. Why do you 
think Champlain and his Indians failed? Do you think the 
Indians that Champlain fought against will ever forget him 
and his guns? Will they ever be friendly with Champlain 
or any of his French companions? Show on the map the 
part of the country in which Champlain’s enemies lived. 
If you were a Frenchman living at the time that Champlain 
fought this battle against the Iroquois Indians, would you 
care to live in the Iroquois’ country? Why? Why do you 
suppose the country in which Champlain and his followers 
settled was called “New France”? Can you tell why 
Champlain was called “The Father of New France”? 





Toys for Tiny Tots 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 
(See next page) 
“Ding! Dong! Dell! 
Pussy’s in the well! 
Who will pull her out again? 
Little Johnny Bell!” 


If a little girl makes pussy, the end of the poem should 
read “Little Mary Bell,” or “Little Jenny Bell.” Use 
child’s first name in the poem. This gives drill in the use 
of their first names. 


A good lesson in kindnes; to animals may be tucked in 
while making poor pussy. 
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Ideas to Try 





The Landing of the Pilgrims 
in Reality 


Annie E. Dakin 
Principal Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 


The theme was worked out on the sand-table as seen in 
above picture. 

A small boy’s explanation, to a child who was absent 
during the process of building, tells the story: 


“Over here are the deep woods where the Indians live. 
The Indians were the first people in our country. They 
were ‘red skinned,’ with black hair and dressed in feathers, 
blankets and the skins of animals. There they are in the 
woods (pointing out dolls dressed as described). ‘They live 
in tents called wigwams. See them among the trees here 
(pointing). They cooked their food over the fire, in a kettle 
like the one outside the wigwam. The Indians loved the 
birds, rabbits, deer and fishes. Not one of them was afraid. 
You see them here in the woods, all about the wigwams, 
in among the trees. And see the fishes in the lake all 
around the canoes. This Indian is about to sail in a canoe. 
Maybe he is going to catch some fish for dinner. One day 
the Indians heard a splashing of the big sea water. They 
crept down to the edge of the wood, which you see over 
here on the left. They saw this ship, the Mayflower, coming 
up to this big rock. You know these here (pointing to the 
Pilgrims) were the first white people to come to our land, 
and they all knelt down on this rock, thanking God for 
bringing them to land. See (pointing to Pilgrims) them 
going on shore and the Indians coming to meet them. The 
Indians helped the Pilgrims in many ways. They showed 
them how to build houses, hunt rabbits, plant corn and get 
the wild turkeys to eat for their Thanksgiving dinner.” 

CHARLES HUBBELL, Age 5 years 





The Trip Booklet 


Opal Gaines, Nebraska 


Many little people will return to school this fall just 
bubbling over with the summer vacation trips. Let’s make 
use of this enthusiasm. The making of a booklet of the 
things they saw will be a review of the things that the 
summer held, it will teach observation in choosing magazine 
pictures to illustrate the means of travel and scenes such 
as forests, fields, bridges, towns, live-stock, water, etc. 
Where it is possible, use scissors and colored construction 
paper instead of a picture. (They can easily make a little 
red brick station.) In connection with the booklet making, 
wonderful opportunity for oral and written language will 
be found. 


Back to Fairyland 
Thelma Achenbach 


Let us go back to the Jand of make-believe with the 
children and build our castles of dreams while they take 
the common substance of pasteboard, oatmeal boxes, ice 
cream dishes, paint and sand, and build the tangible evi- 
dence of a real fairy castle; for that is what my third grade 
did in connection with some of the fairy stories read of 
kings and queens, princes and princesses. 

The children brought three large pasteboard boxes, one 
larger than the other two, to be used as the center of the 
castle. The two smaller boxes were used as a right and 
left wing of the castle. On the corners of these boxes we 
fastened oatmeal boxes, pasteboard oyster boxes, cylinder 
pasteboard battery holders, or any round pasteboard con- 
tainer we could obtain. They were made secure by cutting 
two slits on each side of the corners of the large box and one 
slit down the round container. The two separate sides of 
the round box were pushed into the two slits of the large 
box until on every corner of the center and two wings there 
were round towers ascending. On top of the towers a 
wax paper ice cream dish was glued, to make the towers 
come to a peak. 

On top of the main wing a revolving tower, made from a 
round hat box, was fastened by cutting a hole in the top 
of the largest box to fit the hat box, and by means of strings 
this part was made to revolve. 

Terraces and balconies were made from the tops of the 
round boxes and fastened to the main boxes in the same 
manner that the round towers were fastened to the corners. 

We made four small balconies rather high on the front 
of the main box and one on each tower. Windows were cut 
quite small and red tissue paper was pasted on the inner 
side. A door was cut on the main wing and a drawbridge of 
pasteboard was suspended by strings. The entire castle 
was then painted with gray paint, and immediately after 
painting it, sand was thrown over the entire building, which 
gave it the appearance of an old stone castle. 

To add to the charm and make it as near like the castles 
the children had been reading of as possible, we then made 
of tinfoil covered with glass a river around the entire castle, 
which no one could cross to the castle unless the draw- 
bridge was lowered. The children then brought green 
cedar and pine twigs to make a forest on the other side 
of the river. The castle was then completely isolated. 

Next we had to have some one to live in the castle, so 
the children, from their own imagination, constructed, 
drew, amd colored the King, Queen, enchanted Princess, her 
Rescuer, the wonderful Prince, the Lords and Ladies of the 
Court and the Servants. 

The children made up some wonderful original stories in 
their oral story telling class, due to the interest and close 


association this tangible evidence of Fairyland Days brought 
to them. 
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History Through Window 


Decoration 
Sarah M. Elliott 


It is not generally considered an easy task for an adult 
to turn the mind backward into the realm of history, even 
though a rich background of experience, travel and study 
exists. Think what such a mental journey means to a little 
child, getting his first ideas of early history. 

The following plan was used last year for presenting the 
story of “The First Thanksgiving” to first grade pupils. 
It 1eached the mind through several senses, and made a 
most effective piece of schoolroom decoration. Having 
four large windows in the room, they were devoted respec- 
tively to England, Holland, America, and the local city. 
After a discussion of the chief points in each country’s part 
in the story, we cut, colored.and pasted on the glass, at the 
lower edges of the windows, representative objects, grouped 
to depict a scene. For instance, England had a street view 
of houses with green trees neu; Holland, the Dutch type 
of home in bright colors, with windmills and trees; Ametica, 
a stretch of blue water, with Indiins in canoes, a village of 
tepees, and trees nearby; the locil city, a business scene, 
with tall buildings, monuments, and motors. Each window 
had its proper label mide with rubber stamps on cardboard. 

The project provided the school with simple, interesting 
hand-work for some time, and presented the facts in a 
sequence more easily understood than by any method previ- 
ously used. The possible chance of having one’s work 
selected for the transparency led the children on to excep- 
tional effort, and good bits of wo1k not chosen for this pur- 
pose were combined in poster form for room decoration and 
daily use. The grouping was the result of informal sug- 
gestion from the entire school, and many little scenes were 
set up on desks and tables to obtaia effective arrangements. 
The mounting was done by the teacher in school time. 

The window display was enjoyed and appreciated in an 
understanding manner by the older childien on the adjacent 
playground, ind the whole picture was both interesting and 
attractive. Some views of the windows weie shown. 





A Kindergarten Band 
Opal Gaines, Nebraska 
When the kindergarten opens this fall, don’t forget to 


start your band at once. (Perhaps you will have to watch 
yourself about accenting the time properly.) Have them 
listen to the staccato tick-tock-tick-tock of the school clock 
and the ding-dong-ding-dong of the bell. Play pieces, having 
them count with you, accenting the time, such as 1-2-3— 
1-2-3—or 1-2-3-4—1-2-3-4. They will love to keep time 
with their feet, stamping the accent or clapping it. After 
this has been accomplished choose the best one for a leader 
and teach him to beat time with the baton. Then gather 
an instrument for each child, preferably a drum, triangle, 
bells and insttuments upon which they can beat out the 
time. Arrange them in a semi-circle with the leader in a 
raised position so all can watch him. Teach them the 
names of the pieces you play, letting them keep time on 





their instruments. It will take time and patience, but you 
will be well repaid to see the perfect rhythm they will de- 
velop. This training will always be a source of joy to the 
music supervisors and will save endless time in any musical 
venture a child may enter. Perfect rhythm is a thing of 
beauty and to teach the beautiful should be the aim of 
every school. 





A Story for “Good English” 
Week 


A. B. 
Our Fairy—Good English 


The good fairy’s name was “Good English.” She sat 
on the edge of a purple cloud shaking her dainty finger at 
the bad fairy, whose name was “ Bad English.” The purple 
cloud was sailing over a beautiful green park, where many 
children were playing. 

“Look down and see all those beautiful children,” said 
the good fairy, “and see how many of them have been 
touched by your wicked wand, for listen and you will hear 
them calling, ‘It ain’t no use,’ ‘I seen her,’ ‘It don’t make 
no difference,’ and many other things which will make them 
ashamed when they grow up. Won’t you help me to correct 
your bad influence?” 

Then the bad fairy had a feeling of shame, and said, 
“Do you see this big, black bag? It is in this that I keep 
all the bad English for the entire country. Now, if you 
are smart enough to think of some way to send all the bad 
English, which I have allowed to fall from my bag to the 
earth, back to this bag, I will draw the string and keep it all 
inside for years and years.” 

Good English fluttered her pretty wings and flew down 
to the park where the children played. She had a clever 
idea. Many of the children were gathered around a balloon 
man, who was selling pretty colored balloons. The children 
forgot about the man when the fairy appeared. The man 
lost interest in his balloons when he saw the little lady. 
She asked him for al) the balloons which were not blown up. 
He gave them to her willingly, for it is never wise to refuse 
a request made by a fairy. The little fairy visitor explained 
to the children that these toy balloons were to carry all of 
the bad English up to the purple cloud, where the fairy, 
Bad English, sat, and that he had promised to catch all the 
bad English in his black bag. 

Each child blew up a balloon. 
string was tied to it. Good English wrote on one, “It ain’t 
no use.” Then she cut the string. The little balloon 
sailed right up to the purple cloud, where it was gobbled up 
in the big- black bag, held open by the fairy, Bad English. 
They did the same with the balloons “1 seen it,”’ “It don’t 
make no difference,” and many others. They all floated 
away to the bad fairy to be shut up for years and years in his 
big, black bag. 

The fairy, Good English, then told the children to always 
remember that “the proof of the pudding is in the eating,” 
but that the proof of a person is in the speaking. Saying 
this, she kissed her dainty little hand, and flew back to her 
purple cloud. 


When it was full of air, a 
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The Story of Milk I 


Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 











The Pasture 


Mount, Gray. 1, Light Blue. 2, Yellow Green. 3, Dark Green. 4, Cream. 5 and 6, Black. 7, Brown. 


Thanksgiving in a Colonial 
Home 
(Continued from page 572) 


and the panels on the fireplace drawn with black crayon. 
The rug, which is here shown as elliptical in shape, may be 
braided by the children from strips of crepe paper in tones 
of brown, and can be easily pasted in place on an elliptical 
piece of heavy wrapping paper, commencing at the outer 
edge and working toward the center. 

A “silver” fruit dish or some goblets may also be made 
for the table. Fig. IV shows the method. A piece of tin- 
foil from a cake of yeast makes an excellent goblet. Form 
a hollow tube with the tin-foil, then bring closely together 
just below the center for the handle. Carefully shape the 
cup and then the base, making the latter very flat, so that 
it will stand upright. For the fruit-dish use a larger piece 
and one in which the wicth is about one-third the length. 
This may be filled with bitter-sweet berries, imitating 
oranges. 

On a cool day, if you wish to light the fireplace, cut an 
opening at the back and paste orange crepe or tissue paper 
over it, as for a transparency. Set with the back of the 
fireplace toward the light. 
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Paragraphing in the Second 
Grade 
C. W. Banks, Oklahoma 


One of the duties of an elementary school principal is 
to conduct demonstration classes for the benefit of newly 
elected teachers and teachers who are not up to standard 
in certain phases of teaching. My demonstration work for 
the first semester of the year is devoted to reading and 
arithmetic. Each day I teach classes in these subjects. 
At a convenient period after the class, I hold a conference 
with the teachers of these classes and ask them to state 
frankly to me their favorable and unfavorable criticisms of 
my classroom methods. It is interesting to note that where 
teachers are made to feel at home with the principal and 
realize that he is interested in them and their work, they 
will give their candid opinion of the worth of the recitation 
and methods. 

Some of the criticisms are as follows: (1) 
you called on every one in the class.” (2) “You judici- 
ously use praise and disapproval.” (3) “TI noticed that 
you insisted on pupils assuming the correct posture during 
the entire period of the recitation.” (4) “You had the 
pupils use complete sentences in answering questions.”’ 
(5) ‘You expect too much discipline from small children.”’ 
(6) “I think you spent too much time on silent reading.” 

It sometimes happens that a teacher’s criticisms are 
unfounded, and in such cases I explain to her the psycho- 
logical or pedagogical reasons for my procedures, and in 
cases where her criticisms are warranted I readily accede 
and_immediately take stock on my own methods. 


Our second grade class gave me the impetus to write this 
article. I demonstrated the teaching of reading to both 
divisions in this class for several days. In conducting 
silent reading, I asked the class to read certain paragraphs, 
after which I asked several questions. I soon found, by 
the answers given, and, in other cases, by the absence of 
answers, that all had not read the paragraph or paragraphs 
I had asked of them. On closer investigation, I found that 
not a pupil in the class knew what a paragraph was. My 
task, then, was to teach them the physical characteristics 
of a paragraph. We discussed the first four paragraphs. 
Their attention was called to the distance the first word in 
the first line was from the first word in the other lines in the 
same paragraph. They then saw the word which began the 
second paragraph and finally the word last in the first 
paragraph. By repeating this procedure with two other 
paragraphs, a few of the class could readily tell the first 
and last word of each paragraph in the selection. 


As a result of my suggestion to the two second grade 
teachers, we now have what we call a “paragr:pher.”’ 
This is a device made of stiff cardboard (see illustration 
ABC). 

The distance A-B is the paragraph indentation. The 
point C points at the first word in each paragraph. When 
the “paragrapher” is made of suitable length, it will fit 
all pages of the same text-book. 


I gave the pattern to one of the departmental teachers, 
and she had the sixth grade pupils during the Art period 
make enough of them for both divisions of the second 
grade. 


Some teachers’ manuals on silent reading suggest that 
the teacher have pupils read for a definite period of time, 
as one minute or two minutes, then ask them questions 
on what they have read or reproduce the reading in their 
own words. Reasonable objections to this are: (1) All 
pupils in the same class do not read at the same rate, nor 
up to standard rate for their grade; (2) It is a waste of 


“T noticed that 


time to ask questions on the subject matter, which the class- 


as a whole has not read; this causes a tendency on the part 
of pupils to guessing. 
While this device has been used in our school]with the 
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second grade only. it may be used with any grade if its 
length corresponds to the paragraph margin and indentation 
in the book which is in use. 

It is alarming to think that pupils even in the fourth 
and fifth grades do not know the physical characteristics 
of a paragraph. Does this situation exist in your school? 

By using a “paragrapher” silent reading may be made 
more nearly uniform. The pupils are asked to read one or 
several paragraphs silently, after which they close their 
books. From three to five questions a paragraph may then 
be asked in rapid fire order. By carefully observing the 
pupils as they close their books, the teacher will know when 
to proceed with the questions. It is profitable to call on 
the slow reader and ask him several questions on the latter 
part of the paragraph read. His inability to answer the 
questions will be the means of urging him to do purposeful 
rapid reading, in order that he may give the correct response 
when called upon next time. This is a wonderful stimulus 
for rapid reading. 

This device has been given fair trial and has proved to 
be of invaluable service. Nearly all of our pupils can now 
read any paragraph the teacher may ask of them. This 
experiment has done two things; it increased rate and 
comprehension, and secondly, it saved time. 





Seat Work that is Busy Work 
and Profitable Work 


Lucy L. Culpepper, North Carolina 


In these days when so much is being said about employing 
the time of school children profitably by means of projects, 
one finds one’s self in a dilemma to know what to give 
children to do when the assigned part of the project is 
finished. There is always some time left when the cutting, 
drawing or molding is finished, and unless there are plenty 
of attractive devices lying around for them to choose from 
that extra time will be wasted or taken up in getting into 
mischief. 

Following are a few devices I have found that prevent 
either of these happening: 


1 Cut out of old reading books some prettily colored 
pictures that have lots of actionin them. Select those which 
you know the children will enjoy looking at. Attach each 
picture to a sheet of ruled paper with a brad, so that the 
sheets can be removed and the pictures used again. On the 
paper beneath the picture ask them to write a story about 
this lovely picture. One sentence may be all you will get 
for a while, but even that isworth while. If they wish, they 
may read their stories to the class. Let them be commented 
on and praised and the mistakes pointed out to each child, 
to help him do better next time. 

2 Out of these same reading books cut parts of very 

(Continued on page 595) 
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A Paper Doll Phonic Project 


Mary A. Holt, Virginia 


F there is any one interest the little people who gather 
for their first year’s schooling have in common, it is 
interest in paper dolls. All of them, both boys and 

girls, have enjoyed the delights of cutting out and playing 
with pictures from style books, fashion pages of magazines 
and advertisements. Then, to testify to this universal 
appeal, the market is full of dolls made of paper, to please 
the children. Hence, to use this great interest in connection 
with the teaching of any subject is to enable the pupils to 
learn much more quickly and joyously. 

For a large class, it may be a bit difficult to gather together 
all the material for the presentation of this project, but 
then the teacher can be sure that every member of the class 
will gladly help her get the material. Request each member 
to bring to school twenty-six paper doll children and a 
small cardboard box, such a one as mother buys filled with 
writing paper, and behold all of the material is at hand. 
The cutting out of the dolls will supply splendid handwork 
for the first days of school and the turning of the box into 
a Home for the Alphabet Family provides another good 
subject for drawing and construction work. 

In order to make the homes, let the pupils use the cleaner 
side of the box, keeping it shut up as they work. Let them 
draw with crayolas a very simple view of the front of a 
house, showing a door, some windows, a part of the roof 
and a red brick chimney. Every child loves a red brick 
chimney, for is it not inseparably bound up with the joys 
of Christmas? So, by all means let him have the chimney 
on his house. 

The teacher or leader of the class should prepare for each 
child a set of labels to paste on the dolls. Each label 
should bear upon it one of the letters in both capital and 
small letter form, such as 


| Bb | 


| Aa | | Cc | 


and so onto the end. A very wise and very careful teacher 
might let the children put these labels on their dolls, but 
unless she is quite sure that she can prevent any child 
from pasting the letters upside down, the teacher had 
better fix them all herself. 

Due to the very intricate psychology of the child mind, 
some impressions received at the height of his interest will 
remain, no matter how hard his trainer tries to erase and 
substitute. So, though with a small group, it is a most 
excellent plan and an excellent aid to impressing the lesson, 
to let each child paste the letter on his doll, with a large 
group, some child with this intricate psychological complex 
might paste his upside down; and forever and aye that 
sound would come to him from the “upside down”’ letter. 

The teacher should introduce the Alphabet Family to 
her class in a story conversational method of presentation. 
“Alphabet” is a hard word for the beginner; but it is 
absolutely against any method of phonic teaching to say 
A, B, C’s,” so call it the Alphabet Family at the start, 
all the way through and to the end. The youngest child 
can say “Alphabet,” if he is trained correctly. As a 
suggestion the Introduction to this Alphabet Family and 
the teaching of the sound of “a” as heard in “cat,” “mat,” 
and such words follow, with the directions in parentheses: 


Teacher (holding her own model, containing her own Alpha- 
bet Family) Children, look at this little house. You could 
never guess what a family lives inside, so 1’ll show you. 
(Opens door and takes. out dolls one by one, allowing just 
enough comment on their beauty to make it interesting.) 
This is the Alphabet Family. (Repeats slowly) Alphabet 
Family. Who can say the name I said? (Giving pupils 


chances to try.) Yes, this is the Alphabet Family and each 
one of these children is a Letter. (Holding up several of the 
prettiest dolls.) Aren’t they lovely children? Each one 
has his or her name printed right on her dress. (Pointing 
to the letters.) Not one of these dear little children could 
get lost, for there’s her name right on the front of her dress. 
Won’t it be fun to play with these little Paper People who 
live in this house? These Alphabet Children are going to 
do something fine for all of us. These children are going 
to show us how to read all kinds of stories: ‘“‘Peter Rabbit,” 
the “Little Red Hen,” the “Three Little Pigs,” and stories 
and stories. Just think what a good time we are going to 
have! Putting all the dolls back in the house and holding 
box so all can see the picture on the front.) We are going 
to learn what these dolls say, then you can find them in 
your books and they will talk and tell you the stories. 
Isn’t that going to be fun? 
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Teaching 


(On the blackboard “a” is printed conspicuously. Also 
there is a list of words containing the short “a” sound, such 
as “at,” “and,” “as.”) (Taking “A a” out of box and 
holding her so all can see.) This little girl is going to talk 
for us to-day. Listen to what she says. (Teacher makes 
the short “a” sound softly once or twice, holding the doll close 
to her face.) Who wants to tell me what she says? (Calls 
on individuals and then on group, individuals first.) Mary, 
may come her and hold this dear little doll and say what 
the doll says very softly. (Let several pupils come and hold 
the doll and give the sound.) On the board you see this 
doll’s name just as it is on her dress. (Pointing to it.) 
Come to the board, John; put your finger on her name 
and make the sound she makes. (Have several pupils do 
as John did.) Listen, she is going to talk in some words 
for you! (Holds doll by words on board and repeats them 
slowly.) Did any one hear her voice? (Reads words again.) 
Did you hear that time? What did you hear? (Call on 
pupils to see if they can repeat any of the words. Drill on 
them for about a minute.) Perhaps somebody knows another 
word with this sweet voice in it. (Teacher repeats sound of 
‘“a.”) Paul, do you know one? (This may not be possible 
but usually some bright child gets the idea at once. If so, the 
other pupils may imitate him. They may name the teacher’s 
previously drilled words. If so, they should be accepted, for it 
shows that they understand if they give any word with the 
short sound of “a.” 

Each day a new letter may be taught. Teach “Q q” 
early in the game as the quiet child who never says anything 
when she is by herself. Q is perhaps the one letter on 
which all phonic students agree as being soundless. In 
teaching this letter some of the most stupid children seem 
to begin to take notice. Perhaps it is because their sleeping 
imagination is finally awakened by the personal appeal 
to them of this silent letter! Soon after teaching “@Q gq,” 
“U u” should be taught as the close friend of Q; for then 
Q talks and says something in such words as “quack,” 
“queen,” “quite,” and such “qu” words. 

In a month’s time, at least, all of the “voices” of the 
children in the Alphabet Family should have been intro- 
duced, with only one sound to each vowel. The class will 
begin to find them in their reading books and will naturally 
begin to put them together to make words. They will also 
begin to recognize them in advertisements, newspapers, 
magazines and moving pictures. Encourage them not to 
let anyone tell them the names of the Alphabet Children. 
Impress them that if so, the game will be spoiled and 
perhaps it is wise to promise everybody who plays the game 
all the way through that they may have their dolls finally 

(Continued on page 601) 
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Teaching the Multiplication Tables 
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II 


L. M. Whiteside, Illinois 


ONNECTED with this work, I borrowed this device 
and used it to make them want to know the tables with 
a snap; I call the game “Jumble Snap.” Just after 
the first recess each child procures a slip of paper and a 
pencil and writes plainly in a column the answers to ten 
statements from the multiplication table, dictated by my- 
self, which I have written down. Then the order comes, 
“Lay down pencils.” They rise, I read my book, they 
answer in brisk chorus from theirs, standing with their un- 
changed papers, but held so that a neighbor or two can view 
thecolumn. Those who have all ten answers right, remain 
standing, and I put them in a list of “times perfect,” and, 
as the list is written out as they are seated, it does not require 
much time to clear the floor. My record is posted on a card 
and they put their papers away for next day. The record 
is read but once a month, and is important to them, for it 
is a reward of their own activities. We have this for a trick 
sentence for Jumble Snap: Do you know? Show you 
know. (Said rapidly.) 

Then there is another feature I borrowed, to be used when 
the tables are almost perfect, which I call, “Throwing 
Tables at Each Other,” or “Ball Multiplication” (boys 
prefer the last name). Two “choosers” or captains choose 
sides, exactly as for a spelling match. I tell them the first 
rule is to speak distinctly. I have prepared for this by 
having them learn for a memory gem, in reading or grammar 
period, from Shakespeare’s ““Hamlet,”’ “Speak the speech, I 
pray you, trippingly on the tongue. And do not mouth 
it as many of our players do.” Then the first chooser asks 
his opponent a table question, as, 7 X 9? The opponent 
must “catch” quickly with the correct answer and must 
then as quickly and clearly ask the second child on the other 
side a multiplication table question. One missing must 
“Fold his tent like the Arab, and silently steal away,” and 
it goes to the next on the misser’s side. If the class is 
becoming “letter perfect” in the tables, it is almost too 
hard to retire or “catch out” all of them, so the game may 
be to see how many are still “at bat” in ten or fifteen 
minutes, or some stated time. 

Tell them to each form a couplet about the one he missed, 
to check up the hazy spot with light for next time, as: 


8 X 8 are 64 
Will never catch me any more. 


0 X 8 is naught. 
Who would have thought 
It would me have caught? 


5 X 7 are 35. 
I’ll know that as long as I am alive. 


7 X 7 are 49. 
I have you on hook and line. 


Now the tables of 11 and 12 have not yet been touched 
upon. The 11’s are easily dispensed with, as they simply 
repeat the other numbers except the last three statements. 
By this time they have had the rule to multiply by 10 by 
swinging on a naught to the right of units, so 10 X 11 is 
easily out of the way. For 11 X 11 they are shown it is 
the two 11’s “set.” for multiplication and added. For 
12 X 11 is the 11 and 12 added also. These then appear in 
Jumble Snap. 

The table of 12’s is not touched upon until most have 
graduated from the card, when they are recited forward and 
backward and run by addition until each child graduates. 
A record is also kept, as for the card, and they then begin 
to appear in the game of Snap, when the list grows towards 
completion. It is wonderful how soon the 12’s can be 
learned after the card is mastered. Snap is kept up all 
through the fourth grade and two or three days per week in 
the fifth grade. 

I am sorry to say that after all my explaining and warning 
as to honesty and fair play, there are generally two cases in 
an average class of deliberate cheating, but it is surprising 
what a “fair play” spirit is held by the class, for they do 
all the work and are umpires besides. The teacher is only 
a cheerful feature hurrahing them on in a beloved game. 

Just tell a class that is up and going strong, “ We will have 
no tables to-day,” and hear their gasps of disappointment 
and see their reproachful looks, just as if you had said, 
“We will have no luncheons to-day.” The game ought to 
be regular and they want it regular when they realize its 
potentialities. 


Supplementary Number Problems 
Lillian A. Peckinpaugh 


5+2= 2+5= 7—2= 7—5= 


1 A hen has 5 white chickens and 2 black ones. 
many chickens has she? 

2 A ruler costs 2 cents and a spelling blank 5 cents. 
Both cost how much? 

3 There were 7 chairs in a room, Mother took 2 into 
the hall. How many did she leave in the room? 

4 There were 7 oranges in a basket. 5 of them were 
eaten. How many oranges were left? 

5 How many chickens are there in two pens if there are 
5 in one and 2 in the other? 

6 John lives 2 miles east of town and Charles 5 miles 
west. How many miles are they apart? 

7 How many are 7 balls less 5 balls? 

8 Tom caught 7 fish. He put 2 back in the stream. 
How many did he take home? 


6+2= 2+6= 8§—2= 8—6= 
1 Ned paid 6 cents for a top and has 2 cents left. How 
much money had he at first? 
2 A man owes $8. How much will he owe after he 
pays $2? ; 
3 Jerry caught 2 fish before dinner and 6 after dinner. 
How many did he catch? 


How 


4 If you had 8 eggs and used 6 in a cake, how many 
would be left? 

5 How much do 6 one-cent stamps and a 2-cent stamp 
cost? 

6 What will he have left, if a man has $8 and spends $2 
for flour? 

7 Mrs. Green picked 2 buckets of berries yesterday and 
6 to-day. Altogether she picked how many buckets of 
berries? 

8 John is 6 years old. Ned is 8 years old. How much 
older is Ned than John? 


7T+2= 24+7= 9-25 


1 A coat cost $7 and a pair of shoes $2. 
cost? 

2 Tomhad9 marbles. He gave 2 to Jim and the others 
to Harry. How many did he give to Harry? 

3 There are 2 girls in one row and 7 girls in another. 
How many are there in both? 

4 Jack raised 9 chickens. 7 of them are white and the 
others are black. How many are black? 

5 Aman had9cows. After he had sold 2 of them, how 
many were left? 

6 Lucy is 7 years old. How old will she be in 2 years? 


9—7= 
What did both 
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7 At a game of tag 2 boys and 7 girls are playing. 
How many are playing in all? 

8 Ifa girl has 9 pictures and gives 7 of them away, how 
many will she have left? 


8+2= 24+8= 


1 There were 10 children in a number contest. If 8 of 
them missed, how many were left standing? 
2 Jack raised 8 ducks and bought 2 more. How many 


did he have then? 

3 Rose missed 2 words in her lesson of 10 words. How 
many did she spell? 

4 Charles saw 2 robins yesterday and 8 robins to-day. 
How mnay did he see both days? 

5 Grace had 10 cents. What had she left after buying 
a 2-cent stamp? 

6 Thomas made 8 bird houses and his cousin made 2. 
How many did both make? 

7 If Jack bought 10 papers and has sold 8 of them, how 
many has he left to sell? 

8 A man spent $2 yesterday and $8 to-day. What did 
he spend both days? 


9+2= 2+9= 1l—2= 11—9 = 


1 If Mary has 9 dolls and Santa Claus brings her 2 
more, how many will she have? 

2 How much do I pay for a 2-cent eraser and a 9-cent 
copy-book? 
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3 A boy had 11 cents and spent 2 cents for a stamp. 
How many cents did he have left? 

4 Tom found 11 nuts and gave 9 away. How many 
has he left? 

5 Mary bought a yard of tape for 2 cents, and a paper 
of pins for 9 cents. How much did she spend? 

6 John started to town with 11 dozen eggs. He sold 
2 dozen on the way. How many did he take to town? 

7 If Kate has 11 dolls and gave away 9, how many had 
she left? 

8 How many are 9 books and 2 books? 
7—3= 7—4= 


4+3= 3+4= 


1 A boy caught 4 fish one day and 3 fish the next. 
How many did he catch? 

2 Elsie picked 7 plums and gave her sister 3 of them. 
How many had she left? 

3 A boy sold 3 papers on one street and 4 on another. 
How many papers did he sell? 

4 There were 7 sparrows on the fence. 
away. How many were left? 
5 What must I pay for a pencil at 3 cents and a ruler at 
4 cents? 

6 Two girls have together 7 cents. 
how much has the other? 

7 What will a 4-cent ball and a 3-cent top cost? 

8 A man pays $7 for a pig andacalf. The calf cost 4. 
What did the pig cost? 


4 of them flew 


One has 3 cents; 


Suggestions for the Opening of Each New Day 


Edna Perrill Adel 


“Well begun is half done,” is a good adage for a school 
day. So many days open carelessly, with dispirited sing- 
ing, thoughtless praying, attendance taking, rebuking tardy 
pupils, etc., that the spirit of the school is ruined and the 
teacher’s enthusiasm is checked for the day. 

With the above in mind I mapped out this outline for 
the opening period of each school day in the year for my 
school, while I was Training Teacher in Columbus Normal 
School. 

I was most anxious that student-teachers should feel the 
value of a day well begun. I, personally, did not use more 
than the September’s plin, as I was made principal of an 
elementary school in October. 

A great deal of the material was used to advantage in this 
school. It is merely a suggestive outline of the main topics. 
It does not suggest the appropriate music, or prayer that 
most teachers will know so well how to put with these 
topics. Every patriotic period should include the Flag 
Salute. Every meeting of the Civic League should be under 
the direct control of pupil officers, with the usual parlia- 
mentary procedure, with the teacher kept attentively in the 
background. 

In most periods in Art Appreciation I have left selections 
of poems to the teacher, who can select them to fit grade 
and type of class. 

We have found this outline usable in third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, as well as in ungraded classes. 

Thesesuggestions arenot meant to restrict the individuality 
of any teacher, but rather to save time of busy teachers, 
who know the value of spending fifteen o1 twenty minutes 
in making the child love the new day. 


November 
MONDAY 


Patriotic Period—Talk on the Foreigners in Our Country 


TUESDAY 

Art Appreciation—Murillo, Life; “Melon Eaters” 
WEDNESDAY 

Literature Appreciation—Group offWinter Poems 


THURSDAY 

Story Hour—-Bible Story (David and Jonathan) 
FRIDAY 

Safety First—Traffic Rules 


MonpDAy 

Patriotic Period—What the Colors in Our Flag Mean 
TUESDAY 

Ait Appreciation—“Children of the Shell” 
WEDNESDAY 

Literature Appreciatioa—Pilgiims in England 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour —Pilgri ns’ Voyage 
FRIDAY 

Thanksgiving Poem 


MonDaAy 

Patriotic Period—Rules for Use and Care of Flag 
TUESDAY 

Art Appreciation—Life of Boughton 
WEDNESDAY 

Literature Appreciation—Pilgrims in America 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour—Thanksgiving Story 
FRIDAY 

A Poem of Gratitude 


MonpDay 

Patiiotic Period—What We Have to be Thanlk.ful For 
TUESDAY 

Art Appreciation—“Going to’ Church”—Boughton 
WEDNESDAY iw 

Art Appreciation—Story--“Please’”—Alicia Aspenel 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour—Review Pilgrims 
FRIDAY 

Review Pilgrims 
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“Playing Safe” Il 


Estelle Cooper, Kansas 
Second Grade 


Fire Prevention 


1 What to do with cloths used in oiling floors or polishing 
furniture. Also what to do with an oi] mop. 

The teacher hands a rag to a child and says, “Louise, 
let’s play this rag is full of oil. What shall we do with it?” 
Louise says, “I must either burn it or put it in a metal can 
outdoors. I’ll take it out and put it inacan.” She leaves 
the room with the rag. 

2 Danger of newspapers or magazines stacked in the 
attic or basement. 

The teacher takes a pile of books and puts them on the 
floor and says, “Charles, your mother just put a pile of 
magazines up on the attic floor.” Charles says, “I am 
going to tie these magazines up and send for the waste paper 
company to come and get them. There are too many 
magazines in the attic. They might cause a fire.” He ties 
up the magazines and tells one of the boys to carry them 
out of the room for the waste-paper man. 

3 What to do with the gasoline can. 

Tie a red rag or ribbon around a bottle or vase to represent 
a gasoline can. 

The teacher hands the can to a child, who places it on 
the floor near the hot water pipes. The teacher says, 
“Mary Sue, what should Bill do with the can?” Mary Sue 
says, “Bill, you must always keep the can of gasoline out- 
of-doors.”’ Bill then carries the can out of the schoolroom. 


Accident Prevention 
On the Street 


1 Caution against walking or running with open knife 
or scissors in the hand. 

Billy runs across the front of the schoolroom with an open 
knife in his hand. Clyde stops him and says, “Close that 
knife and put it in your pocket. You might fall and cut 
yourself badly.”” Then he closes the knife and hands it 
back to Billy, who puts it in his pocket. 

2 Danger in crossing the street with skates on. 

William plays as though he were skating across the street 
(the front part of the schoolroom). Robert stops him, pulls 
him on to the sidewalk and says, “William, never skate 
across the street. You might fall and an auto or street car 
run over you.” William plays as though he takes off his 
skates and walks across the street. 


At Home 


i Danger of putting needles, pins, or money in the 
mouth. The teacher hands Dorothy a piece of money. 
Dorothy starts to put it into her mouth. Jane says, 
“Dorothy, never put money in your mouth. You might 
swallow it and choke, and even if you didn’t swallow it. you 
might get germs in your mouth.” 

2 Danger of tasting unknown things, such as weeds, 
ents, wild or green fruits or medicines. 

Two of the children play as though they were walking 
through the woods. One says, “O look at those pretty red 
berries! Let’s taste them.” The other says, “No, they 
might make us sick. We must never taste anything we find 
in the woods unless we know what it is.” 


First Aid 
Cuts 


Two of the boys are playing on the floor in the front part 
of the scheolroom. One of them says, “I have cut my 
foot.” The other says, “We must wash the cut to get all 
of the dirt out of it. Now, I’ll put some iodine on it and 
tie it up in this clean handkerchief which I have never used.” 
(He unfolds his handkerchief and ties up the wound.) 
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Burns 


Two of the children are playing near the stove (use the 
waste-paper basket for the stove). One of them accident- 
ally strikes the stove and says, “O, I have burned my hand!” 
The other says, “I must get something to put on it to keep 
out the air.” He goes to the closet and brings back a pan, 
and says, “I’ve made a paste of soda and water. We will 
put this on and then it will get better.” (At other times 
have the children bring carbolized vaseline or lard or oil to 
put on the burn.) 


Frostbite 


Have two of the girls walk across the front part of the 
room. One of them says, “My, isn’t it cold!” The other 
says, ‘Yes, and I believe I’ve frozen my fingers, they look 
so white.” The other girl says, “We will rub them with 
cold water (or snow) until the white is all gone,’’ which 
she does. 





Illustration No. 1 


Two Jolly Sailor Boys 


Bertha L. Swope 
Circle Game 


(Collected and arranged by Cecil J. Sharp) 
The players in this game must be uneven in number. 


Two, A and B, join hands and face each other. The rest 


take hands and form a ring around them. (Illus No. 1.) 
Standing in this position, all sing the following stanzas: 


“Here come two jolly, jolly sailor boys, 
Just lately come a-shore; 
They’ll spend their days in merry, merry ways, 
As they have done before.” 


The following lines are then sung by all the players, 





Illustration No, 2 
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Two Jolly Sailor Boys 








those in the outer ring dancing round clock-wise, the two 
in the inner ring in the opposite direction: 


“And we will have a round and round, 

And we will have a round; 

And the lad that delights in a bonny, bonny lass, 
Let him spin her round and round.” 
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D.C. ad lib. 


A and B now choose partners, C and D (Illus. No. 2) 
and take them into the inner ring. 

The two stanzas are then repeated in the way above 
described. 


This procedure is continued until one player is left alone 
in the outer ring. 
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Pilgrim Life--A Thanksgiving Project 
(Growing out of Indian Study) 
Ruth Peterson, Ohio 


I A Play (Three Acts) 
I—Pilgrims in England. 
Ii—Pilgrims in Holland. 
IiI—Pilgrims in America. 

II A Book. Illustrated and containing stories about the 
Pilgrims. To be read by individuals to groups of 
children and parents. 

III Pantomime of the stories in the book. (Using large 
sheet with light behind it in darkened room.) 


Child reads story as acted. (Very good.) 


Connection with children’s lives 
1 How Indians were found in America 
2 Historically 
3 How we came to be here 
Illustrations 
Pictures 
Costumes 
Slides, if possible 
Achievements 
1 Appreciation of our comforts 
2 Haidships of our forefathers 
3 Struggle for existence—How met then and now 
4 Growth of child’s knowledge of the world and his place 
in it 
References 


Story of the Pilgrims—Pumphrey 

Everyday Life in the Colonies—Stone and Fickett 
Colonial Days—Gordy 

Child Life in Colonial Days—Earl 

Pilgrims and Puritans—T7ifany 

Costumes of Colonial Times—Ear! 


Stories of Colonial Children—Prait (Educational Publishing Com- 
pany) 


Correlation 


Social Studies 
I Pilgrims in England 
1 Home and life 
2 Sepuirations through 1eligion 
3 Fiith never failing 
Activities and Arts 
Cut Church of England 
Ships, etc. 
Act parts to be pantomimed 


1 Cruel king 
2 Pilgrims 
3 Soldiers 


Literature and Reading 
Read to or have children read Maigaret Pumphrey’s 
“Pilgrim Stories” 
Write silent reading lessons on board for children to 
illustrate 
Language and Spelling 
Write a story of Pilgrims in England for book 
Spell Pilgrims, people, church, went, lived 


Sociil Studies 
II Pilgrims in Holland 

Homes 

Country 

People (Dutch) 

Work 

Language 

Another move 

Back to England 

Activities and Arts ; 
Make pictures of Dutch scenes—windmills, etc. 
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Construct original houses and windmills 
Cut windmills and houses—freehand 
Act parts for pantomime 


Language and Spelling 
Write a story about Holland to be read 
Spell Holland, Dutch, windmill, canal, water, grind, 
tulips 
Arithmetic 
1 If one man has six cows and one has seven cows, how 
many have both? 
2 I saw six windmills one day and two times as many 
the next day. How many did I see both days? 


Social Studies 
III Pilgrims in America 
1 Off for America 
2 Mayflower 
a Life on boat 
b Babies born 
3 Seeing land 
4 Hardships of first winter 
5 Joy of spring 
6 Indians—Some friendly, some unfriendly 
Activities and Arts 
Draw and cut Mayflower, log-cabins, Plymouth rock 
Parts for Pantomime 
Mayflower 
Rocking cradle 
Sighting land 
Plymouth Rock and Miles Standish 
Indians going along in single file 
Pilgrims going to church with guns on shoulders 
Literature and Reading 
Write questions on board about Pilgrims 
Children write answers for books 
Pilgrim stories 
Read other stories about early Pilgrims and those days 
Re-tell in class or read to class 
Language and Spelling 
Tell in class how children were entertained on ship 
Write about landing of Pilgrims 
Spell ship,-land, rock, cradle, wash, home, logs, forest 
History and Geography 
1 Learn names and location of 


— 


D> Cre bo 


a England 
6 Holland 

(1) Leyden 
c Plymouth 


2 Date of landing—December, 1620 

3 Names of Pilgrims, to be used if play is worked out, 
such as—Goodman White, Goodman Hopkins, Miles 
Standish, Rose Standish, Priscilla Alden, John Alden, 
Mistress White, etc. 


Social Studies 
IV First Thanksgiving 
1 Why thanks to God 
2 Preparations—Hunting, baking 
3 Invitations to Indians 
4 Entertaining—Games, prayer, feast 
Activities and Arts 
Cut turkeys and geese 
Make posters of First Thanksgiving 
Parts for Pantomime 
1 Hunting : 
Pilgrim shoots turkey (paper) 
2 Indians coming 
3 Prayer and sitting for feast (end) 
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Language and Spelling 
Write story of the First Thanksgiving for books, also to 
read as pantomime 


Spell Thanksgiving, Indians, deer, turkey, fish, feast, 
games, etc. 


Achievements and Results 


1 Children cut ship, turkey, king’s crown, stork, from 
tagboard, fastened them to sticks for pantomime. 
2 Made or found material for 
a King’s robes 
b Paper hats (Pilgrims’ hats) 
c¢ Dutch costumes 
d Pilgrim ladies (crepe paper) 
e Indian costumes 
3 Learned how to make shadow pictures and watch 
intently—read slowly. Story read by one of children. 


Story Used for Pantomime 


More than three hundred years ago there lived in England 
a foolish king, whose name was James. He wanted every 
one in England to go to one church and to worship God just 
as he said they should. 

There were a few people in England who thought this 
was not right. They wanted to go to their own church, 
but it was hard for them to do this, as the king sent his 
soldiers to watch. 

Sometimes the Pilgrims, as these people were called, were 
arrested and put into jail because they had a church service 
of their own. So at last they decided they would go to 
another country. Holland was not very far away and there 
they decided to make a new home. 

After two attempts to leave England, which were not 
successful, the Pilgrims finally started to Holland. As they 
came near the Dutch town which was to be their new home, 
many strange sights met their eyes. Along the canals and 
far in the distance were many windmills. Storks built in 
the red chimneys, and sometimes the storks were seen 
standing on one foot beside their nests. 

At first the little Pilgrim children thought the Dutch boys 
and girls looked very queer, but soon they learned to like 
them and played games with them. It was not long before 
they could speak Dutch almost as well as their little 
playmates. 

After the Pilgrims had lived in Holland eleven years, 
they began to fear that the children would grow up to be 
more like the Dutch than the English. So they decided 
to go to the new country, America, and there build a new 
home. 

All that summer the women were busy spinning fine 
webs of cloth to take with them to their new home, or 
preparing dried foods which would last through the coming 
winter. 

In the summer they sailed in a small ship, called the 
Speedwell, to England, and from there started on the long 
journey over the sea in the Mayflower. The Mayflower 
was a sail-boat and it took many weeks to cross the ocean. 

The little boat was crowded with its load of a hundred 
people, and the children grew very tired. I do not know 
what they would have done had not a very wonderful thing 
happened. Two little boy babies were born on the boat. 
The children were never so happy as when holding these dear 
little babies. (Rag-bag stuffed with paper.) 

They were very busy at first building a common house 
which all might live in until their smaller homes could be 
built. There were no white men living near, no towns, no 
houses. There were, however, many tribes of Indians, 
some friendly, others not. ; 

Because the Pilgrims needed to protect themselves 
from the Indians who were not friendly, this is the way they 
went to church, carrying their guns on their shoulders. 

Squanto was an Indian who had been to England and 
could speak a little English. He liked the white men and 
lived with them, helping them in many ways.’ He brought 
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Massasoit, the big chief, to visit the white men. Massasoit 
promised the Pilgrims that as long as he lived his tribe 
should never hurt the white men. This promise was kept 
for fifty years. 

The first winter was hard and many of the Pilgrims died. 
But in the spring the fields were planted and all summer 
the rain and sun helped the crops. In the autumn, when 
the crops were harvested, the Pilgrims knew that they had 
more than enough to last them through the winter. 

The corn was golden and high, the wheat was ripe and 
yellow, fruits were dried and stored, vegetables were buried 
in the ground, every one had been busy. There were many 
things they could do but, best of all, they Joved to tend the 
babies. (Rock cradle.) 

Then the Pilgrims decided to have a whole week of feast- 
ing and of thanks—in which to give thanks to God for His 
goodness to them. Their Indian friends were invited, one 
hundred of them. 

It was a very merry time, preparing food for so many 
people. Everybody helped. The men went into the forest 
to shoot the wild turkeys and deer. The women were busy 
in the kitchens stirring cakes and picking out nuts and 
making rows of delicious pies. The children gathered clams 
at the shore, which Priscilla made into broth. (With pail 
and spade.) 

At last the great feast was ready. Early in the morning 
the Indian guests arrived with shouts and yells. 

A large table was set out-of-doors for the men. When 
the guests were seated, Elder Brewster gave thanks to God 
for all the blessings of the harvest. (Bow heads in line 
close to screen.) 

When the Indians saw and tasted the good things which 
the Pilgrims had ready for the feast, they said, “ Ugh! 
The Great Spirit loves the white children best.” (Chief 
rises, puts up hand.) 

This is the story of the First Thanksgiving. Every 
year since that time, when the harvest is gathered for the 
winter, our President sets aside a day in which we shall 
do as the Pilgrims did so long ago, and thank God for the 
blessings of the year. 


(As each italicized part was read, children passed behind 
the screen and used actions, as called for in the story.) 





An Indian Project 


Ora Strange, New Jersey 


Lesson Plan 
Subject 
The totem. 


Conditions 


This lesson is planned for children of the third grade 
when they study about the Indian. If the child is to 
gain definite ideas about this unfamiliar people, he needs to 
learn something about the Indian’s appearance, dress, home, 
habits, occupations, methods of warfare, modes of farming, 
his music, religion, government and superstitions. 


Aim of Lesson 


The general purpose of this work is to make the life of 
the primitive people real to the children. The specific aim 
is to teach something about a peculiar method used by these 
people to record some of their strange beliefs. 


Teacher To-day we are going to talk more about the 
Indian. You know something about the trides that lived 
in wigwams out on the plains and about those who lived 
in the forests. Those that we are going to talk about to- 
day didn’t live in wigwams, but in rude huts that they 
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No. 8306 


VILLAGE SERIES OF CUT- OUTS 


No. 8306—PILGRIM VILLAGE i is supplied in nine sheets, with directions for coloring, cutting out and mounting. It is 
especially appropriate in connection with studies of Plymouth Rock and the Mayflower and Thanksgiving. 
No. 8304—-ARABIAN VILLAGE shows the desert tribes, camels, horses, tents, etc. Put up in two-color portfolio with 
directions and sheet of color suggestions. 

DUTCH, JAPANESE, ESKIMO, AFRICAN, INDIAN and FILIPINO are included in the series. They are printed 
on sheets 11 x 14, and combine cutting, coloring and construction material for project work. Price, per set, 50 cents. 
Mailing weight, 1b. 














COLORED PAPERS FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES 


‘“‘BULL’S-EYE” Tinted Drawing Papers in 20 shades, for drawing, water color work, construction and mounting. 
This paper has the right “‘tooth”’ for crayon, charcoal, pencil and water colors. The colors are artistic and varied. The 
paper is strong and durable, folding without cracking. 

TONAL PAPERS, made in twenty colors, are used for designing posters, costumes, room interiors and general indus- 
trial art work. Write for prices. 

RAINBOW PAPERS are light weight, high grade stock, supplied in 30 colors, including black and white. For fold- 
ing, cutting, posters and all forms of kindergarten and saan construction work they are unsurpassed. 50 sheets 9 x 12 
of one color, 50 cents. Assorted colors, 60 cents. 

STUDIO COATED PAPERS—These papers are colored on one side. They are made according to pure spectrum 
scales. Each color is supplemented by two shades and two tints. They are recommended for cutting and folding. Size 
5 x 5, 100 in package. Mailing weight, 6 ozs. No. 205X Assorted, price 35 cents. 


WAX CRAYONS WATER COLORS 
No. 8100—EMBECO Crayons No. 601—BOX No. B-1 is very popular, being widely used 
No. 1 have eight wax crayons in primary schools. It contains 8 semi-moist colors, as 
to the box,—Red, Orange, Yel- follows: Alizarine Crimson, Orange, Gamboge, Blue, 
low, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown Hooker’s Green No. 1, Violet No. 2, Sepia and Charcoal 
and Charcoal Gray. A smooth, Gray. Also Brush No. 7 with wooden handle. In enam- 
high grade product. Price, per eled metal box. Price, 50 cents. Weight, 6 ozs. 


box, 10 cents. Weight, 3 ozs. 





We issue a special catalog 
(No. B) devoted to Art Materials. Address 
our nearest office for a copy. 
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learned to build. Who remembers how the Indian pro- 
cured his food? 

George They went fishing and hunting. 

Teacher Where did they get their clothes? 
wie ary ‘They made them from the skins of animals they 

illed. 

Teacher What did they use to make homes for them- 
selves? 

Jane Skins and poles. 

Teacher Where did they get them? 

John The skins came from the animals they killed, 
and the poles were made from small trees. 

Teacher Where do you suppose the Indians lived that 
built small huts instead of wigwams? 

Susan They must have lived near some forest where 
there were trees that they could cut down. 

Teacher Yes, they did, and this forest was near the 
great ocean where there was plenty of fish. 

If you should happen to sail along this ocean near the 
shore you would see a queer sight. At first you might 
think there were a lot of dead trees standing close together, 
but if you watched as the ship sailed nearer you would find 
they were queer looking poles and that there was one in 
front of each hut. 

Let us imagine we could go ashore and look at these 
most curious poles. As we come nearer to them we find 
they are taller than we thought they were. They are 
sometimes thirty or forty feet high. Does anybody know 
how tall that would be? (Teacher tells children how high 
the schoolroom is and children think how many times taller 
the trees would be.) Do you know any trees near here 
that are as tall as that? What kind of trees do you think 
the poles might have been made from? 

John From tall pines. 

Teacher No, not a pine tree, but one something like it— 
a cedar tree. The Indians choose these trees because they 
grow very tall near their homes. 

If we look at these poles closely, we find they are carved 
with curious pictures of animals, or people, and sometimes 
we find the carving of a man at the very tip-top of the pole. 
Why did the Indians have these poles in front of their 
homes? Why were they all so different? Before you can 
answer my questions I shall have to tell you something about 
their curious notions. They thought the Indian men and 
the Indian women were related to animals, just as you are 
related to your cousins and aunts. They sometimes named 
themselves after the animal that they thought they were 
most like, and called all such animals their brothers. They 
never killed any of these animal brothers. 

After they had chosen an animal they called it their 
totem or badge. Different tribes or clans had different 
ways of choosing a totem and many stories have been 
written telling us about them. I will tell you two. 


Story of the Turtle Clan 


The Turtle Clan believed that a long time ago everybody 
was a turtle. Once upon a time a big fat turtle grew tired 
of carrying his shell because he found it so heavy when he 
walked about. One day he tried very hard and managed 
to throw it off. 

After a long, long time he learned to stand up and after 
many years became a fine Indian. 


Story of the Snail Tribe 


This tribe believed that once upon a time a snail burst 
his shell and after a long, long time legs and arms began to 
grow and at last he grew into a man. A little beaver had 
changed and changed until she became a beautiful maiden, 
and the big snail man came and married her. 

The Turtle Clan chose the turtle for their totem and 
the Snail Clan chose the snail. Other tribes chose the 
deer, wolf, bear, squirrel, crow and raven. 

Sometimes the totem was a plant or a tree. The chosen 
tree could not be used for firewood, the oil of that tree could 
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not be eaten and no member of the clan was allowed to sit 
in the shade of that tree. 


Teacher Can you tell me why the poles are in front of 
the houses? 

George They tell to what clan the Indian belonged. 

Teacher Yes, that is right, and any visiting Indian 
could at once find the home of the Indian who belonged to 
thesame clan. This Indian would take care of the stranger 
and make a dance for him. Sometimes two totem poles 
were placed in front of a house or hut. This was so because 
no Indian was allowed to marry a woman of his own clan. 
All men of the same clan had the same totem and all women 
the same, but different from that of the men. When an 
Indian married a woman from the other clan she brought 
her totem with her and often had this in front of her house. 

These totem poles were used in other ways than on the 
poles in front of their huts. 

In some of the old grave-yards there were carved posts 
that looked like little totem poles. 

Who do you think made those wonderful carved poles? 
Do you think every Indian could make one? 

Sylvia I think some Indians could make better pictures 
than others, just as some of us can draw better than others. 

Teacher It took a long time to carve a totem pole. 
How do you suppose the Indian was paid for his work? 
Did the Indians have any money as we have? 

Elizabeth No, but they paid for things with blankets, 
baskets and canoes that they had made. 

Teacher The totem was sometimes used as a seal. 
When our country sells a piece of land to the Indians a big 
seal is stamped on the paper that tells about it. This is 
called a deed. When an Indian sells a piece of land he 
makes a crude picture of his totem, which is really the great 


“ seal of his tribe. 


If children live in the vicinity of New York City a visit 
to the Museum of Natural History would be quite worth 
while. A collection of fifty totem poles is to be found there. 

If, perchance, children live in the far west, in the neighbor- 
hood of Seattle, they should visit the public park where a 
great totem pole stands. Should they listen to the people 
they would often hear them say, “‘ We will meet at the totem 

ole.” 

Ask children if they have even seen a real totem pole 
or any pictures of them. Encourage them to bring pictures 
to school if they have any. 

(For a small price a most instructive book may be 
obtained from the Museum of Natural History giving 
excellent pictures of totem poles and an authentic description 
of same.) 





The Little Breeze 


A little breeze puffed forth a sigh ° 


And thought: “How very small am I! 

I cannot do a bit of good, 

Though how I’d like to, if I could! 

I wish I were the wind that fills 

The ship’s white sails, or turns windmills.” 


A window opened in his way— 

The breeze slipped in and stopped to play 
With a little shut-in for a while; 

He played some pranks to make her smile. 
He blew the papers into whirls, 

And roughened up her smooth, bright curls. 


Such fun they had until she slept 

With smiling lips; then out he crept. 

But he no longer grieved or sighed 

Because he could not boast with pride 

Of filling sails with one great blow, 

Or making giant windmills go.— Janet Gagran 
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Seat Work that is Busy Work 
and Profitable Work 


(Continued from page 584) 


short and easy stories and paste them on manila cards. 
Around the stories print a few easy questions about the 
story. In their spare time one card can be selected and the 
questions on it answered in sentence form. This work can 
be done on the board or on paper, but be sure that each card 
is numbered and that this same number is put on the work. 
This helps in checking the work at the end of the day. 

3 On still other cards paste a few easy examples, in 
addition or subtraction, with the printed instructions telling 
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to copy and add, or copy and subtract. The children 
delight in doing as the card says here. On these cards his 
name may be put on the back, so that you can tell exactly 
who has worked each card, and how much each child has 
done. 

4 Still other cards may contain short paragraphs that 
present a simple but clear picture in their minds, as they 
read. On these cards I asked them to draw the picture 
which they saw. The drawing relieved the monotony of 
written work and gave them lots of pleasure. 


By having just a few of each kind I found my spare 
time at seat-work period was safe for nearly one and one-half 
months, as the children liked the four kinds very much. 
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TALKS to TEACHERS 


By MATTIE DALTON 
Price, $1.50 postpaid 


These “Talks” were designed to meet the specific need 
of yeung persons whose life experience had been too short 
or toe meager to enable them to establish the right contact 
with pupils and patrons, for the accomplishment of the 
highest geed. That these “Talks” have served this purpose 
is certain; that they will continue to do so is assured, since 
they are — 


First: practical in their psychology and fundamental in 
their content. They seek to impose no further burden 
upem the young teacher, but to aid her in acquiring an 
attitude toward herself and her work which shall enable her 
te carry with ease and pleasure the responsibility of her 
professien. 


Second: hopeful and inspirational in character; recogniz- 
img teaching as the most worth-while of all professions, and 
the only one by which permanent advancement in civilization 
may be made. 


Third: attractive and intimate in style; the sort of writing 
which attracts one by its chatty quality, and holds one by 
its sound logic and beauty of diction. This is one book 
which the teacher will read; and reading, will enjoy; and 
enjoying, will find profitable. 


Without being dictatorial, the author directs her readers 
along some of the most difficult stretches in the educational 
road, in personal attitudes and development, in school 
management, in discipline, and in class work. The reader 
senses the sincere friendliness of the message, and the fact 
that the little talk has been tested and proven in theory 
and practice before its publication. 


Educational Publishing Company 
Boston New York Chicago 
234 Boylston St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave 


































The little “Laddie” 
is a good Primary 
Pencil. 

We like to make good 
pencils for beginners. 
We're a wee bit warm 
for this new “Lad- 
die.” 

He’s every inch a 
pencil you'll like. 
He’s in the Dixon Pri- 

‘mary Pencil Packet 
that we’re sending to 
Primary Teachers— 
on request. 
Certainly, no charge 
at all. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Pencil Dept. 134-J 


Jersey City - - New Jersey 
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Thanksgiving in School 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


(Book rights reserved) 


S the Thanksgiving season approaches shall we not, as 
leaders of little minds and hearts, attune our own hearts 
and minds to a right attitude even before The Day 

itself arrives. Thus shall we be better able to help those 
in our care to appreciate more fully the real meaning of 
this, our national Thanksgiving Day. 

So this first quotation, from W. D. Howells, is just for us. 


Lord, for the erring thought 
Not into evil wrought! 

Lord, for the wicked will 
Betrayed and baffled still! 
For the heart from itself kept, 
Our Thanksgiving accept. 
For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer; 
For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
Wnto our chastisement; 

For all loss of seeming good, 
Quicken our gratitude. 


This poem by Alice Cary is for our older boys and girls, 
or this may prove equally helpful to us, also: 


The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 
But let me tell you, my child, 


Though day by day, as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 

The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 


And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves; 
The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new, 
And the loveliest wayside blossom 

Will shine with the sun and dew. 


The leaves to-day are whirling, 

The brooks are all dry and dumb? 
But let me tell you, my darling, 

The spring will be sure to come. 


There must be rough, cold weather, 
And winds and rains so wild; 
Not all good things together 
Come to us here, my child. 


So, when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous summer glow, 
Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow. 


Then here is a short one for the smallest children. 


Let us give thanks for those who sow 
The grain and fruit that make us grow. 


Thanks for the sun, the rain, the snow, 
That helped the grain and fruit to grow. 
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Thanks for the coming of the fall, 
Thanks unto God who gives us all. 


In the schoolroom the Thanksgiving season is naturally 
preceded by a study of the Pilgrims, and their wanderings 
from England to Holland, and then to America. 

Thus we impress on the minds of the children the fact 
that we owe our annual Thanksgiving to the Pilgrims. 

Dramatization of the story of the Pilgrims naturally 
follows. Pictures, also, play a prominent part. Have the 
children bring as many pictures of Indians and Pilgrims as 
they can find. 

Then work out a group or whole class project, using the 
entire story, or just the situation in America after the 
first year, perhaps at the first Thanksgiving period. 

The boys construct the log houses of boxes, rolled-paper 
logs, or real twigs, and the Indian wigwams of birch bark 
The canoes are also made of bark. 

The girls make and dress small Pilgrim and Indian dolls, 
to represent the people as they were dressed at that time. 

The scene may be laid in the sand-table, or on any large 
table. Allow the children to select the best results for the 
final placing of the scene. They will make or find patterns 
for the canoes, wigwams and costumes for the dolls. 

Let them plan and construct the village of Plymouth, 
and over in the woods an Indian encampment. 

Clay bears, deer, rabbits and birds inhabit the forests. 

Aside from the dramatizing have some Thanksgiving time 
games. 


I Apple or Orange Race 


A number of children, with apples, or oranges, and pencils, 
form in a line. A long stick is placed on the floor, across 
the center of the room. At a signal, the apples are placed 
on the floor and pushed by means of the pencil across the 
room. No player is allowed to touch the apple with his 
hand. The winners of the different divisions have a final 
race together. 


II An Indian March 


The children all stand in line. Eyes are closed and hands 
placed on shoulders of child in front of each one. One 
child is chosen for the leader. He trots off rapidly and all 
follow in true Indian fashion. Around the room, out into 
the hall, up and down aisles until all are nearly breathless, 
then the leader stops, all eyes are opened, and the children 
are all in their first position. 


III Spearing Popcorn 


Place several plates on the large table. Each plate 
contains a pile of popcorn kernels. Each: child tries to 
spear these with a hat pin. The child taking the most 
kernels off, without moving the others, wins the game. 
Simply a Thanksgiving variation of Jack Straws. 


IV A Turkey Hunt 


Place a small pine tree firmly in a box. If a tree is not 
obtainable use small branches of trees, or even lines of 
cords strung between two uprights. 

In the tree, or its substitute, place a number of mounted 
crepe paper turkeys. If necessary wire them to the tree. 

Arrows or darts are made of a pin through a small stick 
or an acorn having a feather in the opposite side to properly 
balance it in its flight 


V Rhythm Exercises 


For rhythm exercises or general physical rest periods use 
these, with music of piano or victrola: 


(Arm movement) 
(Hopping) | 
(Slide to side) 


Birds flying south. 
Rabbits in woods. 
3 Skating on pond. 


1 
2 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 


Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the com- 
letion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 
SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 

The only books up-to-date. as the new questions are 
added after each examination. 

The questions are wer by topics making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state in 
the Union. : 

47 SUBJECTS 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subiect 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B.L. 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has beep 
oy to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 

Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124%% Dis 
count; 1 doz. er more, 25% Discount. 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to y -y- from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. hat questions to 
ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter of Color to this book 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cts. 





SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 

Size of Sheet, 34% x 5—Colored. [IIlustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00 
4 your pupils busy and they will give you no 
trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 





REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. They are arranged for the signature of the 
parents each month. Size of each, 74x 4 inches 
Price, 12 cts. per doz; 3 doz., 30 cts. Send 12 cts 
for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Ligh 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUC> 
Will not check, craci 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIE: 


Luther O. Draper 
SPICELAND INDIANA 








4 Prancing ponies.’ (Stepping high) 
5 Running ponies. (Softly and swiftly) 
( 


) Indians’ War Dance. (Wild dancing) 
7 Indians Marching Off Trail. 
(Marching stealthily, stopping 
frequently to listen and look 
around) 


If by these means we help the children 
to be thankful, we shall have accom- 
.lished our mission for this wonderful 
time of the year. Then they will be 
truly grateful, as suggested by this 
poem by Margaret E. Sangster. 


For peace and for plenty, for freedom, for rest, 

For joy in the land from the east to the west; 

For the dear starry flag with its red, white and 
blue. 

We Thank Thee from hearts that are tender 
and true. 


For sowing and reaping, for cold and for heat, 

For the sweet of the flowers and the gold of 
the wheat; 

For ships in the harbor, for sails on the sea, 

O Father in heaven, our songs rise to Thee. 


For waking and sleeping, for blessings to be, 

We children would offer our praises to Thee; 

For God is our Father and bends from above 

To keep the round world in the smile of His 
love. 


And we shall have also helped our- 
selves to a little higher plane of living 
and thinking. For the following by 
Maltbie B. Babcock is most certainly 
true: “To have bread excite thankful- 
ness and a drink of water send the heart 
to God is better than to sigh for the 
unattainable. To plow a striaght fur- 
row on Monday or to dust a room well 
on Tuesday or kiss a bumped forehead 
on Wednesday is worth more than the 
most ecstatic thrill under Sunday 
eloquence.”’ 





Squirrel’s Nest 


Take moss as soft as moss can be, 

With leaves and twigs, together pressed, 
Then line a cozy, hollow tree 

And you have made a squirrel’s nest. 





A Rainy Day Friend 


Human affairs, like the tides, ebb and flow. 
Individuallv, each one of us has our ups and 
our downs—our fortunes and our misfortunes. 
Both have a real value in developing character 
and stamina, just as alternating heat and cold 
tempers stecl. 

But, since “‘rainy days” are certain to come, 
is it not the part of wisdom to prepare for rain; 
at least to the extent of having an umbrella 
available? 

A little booklet entitled “A Rainy Day 
Friend” comes in the mail from the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters, 246 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. It emphasizes, by per- 
sonal letters from teachers, the importance of 
being protected from loss of income by reason 
of sickness, accident and quarantine. Every 
teacher should look into this form of protection. 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 246 
T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska, will send 
full information, without obligation, to anyone 
interested. 
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Ten Reasons 
Why— 

1 Sticks Tight 

2 Dries Fast 

3 Lasts Longer 

4 Pleasant Odor 

5 Creamy White 

6 Costs Less 

7 Clean—no muss 





os 
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8 Convenient 
9 Needs No Water 


10 Ready for Instant 
Use 











“Sticks Like a Brother” 


That 3000 schools use GLUEY Paste 
vouches for its goodness. GLUFY is 
especially made for school use; every 
feature about it has been made to 
evercome some objection common to 
other pastes. The only paste just 
like a tube of GLurEy is another tube 
of GLUEY Paste. Uniformity is the 
thing. Uniform goodness, uniform 
economy and uniform satisfaction to 
the user is found in every tube of 
GLUEY Paste. 

SEND 10c FOR SAMPLE TUBE 

If you are not familiar with GiuEy 

Paste 10 cents will bring a full size 


tube for trial. 
it always. 


To use it once is to use 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Makers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 





(Dept. 11) COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The Day Dream---A Play for Book Week 


Lilie Todd O’Niell 


(The following little play was presented by the Fourth Grade of 
Franklin School, Port Arthur, Texas) 


Characters 


THe Liprary TEACHER 

Tom 

HARRY 

WALTER 

KATE 

Tue Kinp FArIryY 

THe Books 
Stories from American History 
Poems for Children 
Robinson Crusoe 
Fairy Tales and Fables 


SCENE 


(The library or reading-room of a public school. To the 
right the teacher’s desk, with a few scattered books, maga-ines, 
and papers; to the left a low reading table and chairs; at the 
rear a bookcase full of books. The Librarian is busily engaged 
at her desk when Tom enters.) 


Librarian Good morning, Tom; what can I do for you 
this morning? 

Tom (in a surly manner) I am looking for some stories 
for history class. We are studying about the Thirteen 
Colonies and I must have a story to tell this afternoon. 

Librarian (rising and going to the bookcase, selects a book, 
and hands it to Tom) Here is just the book you need, 
“Stories from American History.” 


(Tom takes the book and, seating himself at the table, begins 
to read in a half-hearted sort of way.) 


(Enter Harry.) 


Librarian Good morning, Harry. 

Harry Good morning. I am looking for a poem for 
nature study. . We have been studying about birds, but I 
don’t know any poems about them. 

Librarian (selecting a book from the shelf and turning the 
pages) Why, Harry, there are several beautiful poems 
about birds in your reader. Now, here is one I am sure 
you have heard before and I know the class will like it. 
(She reads aloud) ‘We have a secret, just we three,”’ etc. 


(Any poem that the class has recently been studying may be 
substituted.) 


Harry Thank you. I guess that will do. (He takes the 
book which she offers and seats himself at the table next to Tom.) 

Tom What’s that? 

Harry O, some old poems about birds that I have to 
memorize. I just hate poetry, and I don’t see why the 
teacher had to pick on me to say this for the class this 
afternoon! What’s that you are reading? 

Tom I have to find a story about the history lesson to 
tell the class this afternoon, and you know [I hate history. 
I know they won’t like this story. Now, if she would let 
me tell— 


(The Librarian raps sharply on her desk for silence. They 
bend their heads over their study once more.) 


(Enter Walter. He has a badly torn book in his hand, which 
he attempts to conceal as he makes his way to the table.) 


Librarian Walter, come here! What book is that? 

Walter Robinson Crusoe. 

Librarian (taking the book) Aren’t you ashamed to treat 
a book like that? You are so careless that, as much as you 
like to read, I am afraid I shall have to forbid your taking 


anything from the library. Now. here is that magazine 
you were asking about. 


(Walter seats himself at the left-hand end of the table, places 


“Robinson Crusoe” on the corner and buries his head ‘n the 
magazine. He is so “ntent on his reading that he does not 
even look up when, with h’s elbow, he knocks the book off the 
corner of the table. Enter Kate. who walks up to the Libra- 
rian’s desk and places a book on it.) 


Kate I want to tell you how much the children at the 
Day Nursery have enjoyed this book. I read aloud to them 
all yesterday afternoon, and I know that some of those poor 
little children have never heard any stories before. They 
liked rhymes and jingles as much as they did the stories. 
Could you let me have another book? Some fairy tales 
this time for the older children. 

Librarian I thought of you yesterday and put this book 
aside, ‘Fairy Stories and Fables.” These are stories that 
all the children will like. 

Kate Thank you. (She takes the book and seats herself 
at the right-hand end of the table.) 


(They are all busy reading when the Fairy enters from the 
door at the rear. She waves her wand gently as she advances 
and the children bend lower and lower over their books, until 
their eyes close and they drop their heads on the table, fast 
asleep. The Fairy passes from one to the other, picking up 
the books they have been reading. When she reaches Walter 
she stoops and picks up the battered copy of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe”’ 


from the floor, and dusts it off gently. “ Poor book,” she says, 


“Tt is for such as you that I am traveling over the world, trying 
to teach the children how to appreciate and care for you.” 
She carries the books out and a minute later appears, backing 
through the door, waving her wand, until she reaches the center 
of the stage.) 


Fairy 
Come, tell these children while they sleep 
All you have longed to say; 
In dreams they’ll know and understand 
The things they hear to-day. 


(The Books enter in single file. A printed placard sus- 
pended from the neck, “sandwich-man’’ fashion, bears the 
name of the book which the child represents. They arrange 
themselves in a semi-circle behind the table at which the children 
are seated and bow low before the Fairy. They step forward 
one at a time to speak.) 


Stories from American History As I am the oldest, I 
suppose I may speak first. You know, kind Fairy, that on 
my pages are written many wonderful stories, of exploration 
and adventure and of the lives of the brave men and women 
who helped to build this wonderful country of ours; exciting 
tales of Indian fights; battle on land and sea; stories of 
those wonderful inventions that have helped our country to 
grow. These boys and girls are the future citizens of the 
United States and if they do not know about the struggles 
that it took to build our nation, how can we expect them 
to love and protect it. And, furthermore, my stories are 
all true. 

Robinson Crusoe Iam not so sure that you are the oldest 
among us, and although your stories may be true, mine is 


. one that the children have loved for many years. Why, I 


remember when this little boy’s father (pointing to Walter) 
stuck a nail in his foot and was in bed for many weeks, it 
was I who helped him to forget his pain and made the long 
days pass more quickly. I’ll never forget how he enjoyed 
my story. Yet yesterday, while Walter was reading on the 
porch, some boys called to him and he ran off to play, 
leaving me lying on the steps. He never thought of me 
again and it rained last night and I was so cold! Now, just 
look at me! My pages are all torn and wet; no one will 
ever want to read me again. 

Poems for Children Well, I should like to say that it 
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THANKSGIVING ACTIVITIES 


LL of the richness and lavish har- 
vest of Nature bespeaks warm 
color and mellow pattern. 
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Think of the many inspirations for 
seat work, in the art period, for free 
play-time! Large fruit-baskets, horns 
of plenty, orange pumpkins, the tradi- 
tional turkey, are waiting to be ex- 
pressed in room decorations, place- 
cards and favors for the Thanksgiving 
table. 
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They can best be made with Gold 
Medal Products: ‘‘Crayora” Wax, 
“PERMA” Pressed, and “SpEcTRA”’ 
Pastel Crayon—each has its own field 
wherein it serves best. “ARTISTA” 
Water Colors splash joy! No lesson 
would be complete without the black- 
board—Lecturers’ Colored Crayons 
will inspire any child to draw. 
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Let our Art Service 
Bureau tell you how 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 
ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has 

been tested by continu- 
ous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
country. It has proved to 
NAN Lars be efficient in all respects, 
oe noiseless, dustless, simple 
Price, $32.50 and swift in its operation. 
The Little Giant isa modern It is guaranteed to clean 
Deine serie Pat tis blackboard erasers to your 
accepted aristocrat of black- ontire satisfaction—or your 


board eraser cleaners to work a 
in your school under our guar- money will be refunded. 


antee of satisfaction. 

The Little Giant is oper- 
ated by a Universal motor, adapted to all electric 
currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 
writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly 
made of malleable iron and aluminum, its weight 
is but eight pounds and can be shipped by par- 
cel post. 
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JAMES LYNN CO. 


Address Dept. E 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Silent Swift Dustless Simple Inexpensive 














PROJECT LESSONS IN PRIMARY GRADES 


Excellent Material for Interesting Project Lessons in Nature Study, Social and Industrial 
Life, Boat-building, Ethics, Drawing and the Manual Arts may be obtained from 


THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By SAMUEL ALLISON 
Price, 60 cents 

The story rewritten, modernized and adapted, with addi- 
tional incidents for use in the later Primary Grades as a 
center, and material for Oral and Written Language, Nature 
Study, Social and Industrial History, Ethics, Drawing and 
the Manual Arts. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST READERS 
Price, 60 cents 
Large type. 
GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNG 


FOLKS 
Price, 60 cents 


The greatest of English Classics for children, as many 
claim, has absorbed the attention of generations of boys and 
girls while they riveted their eyes upon the succession of 
projects and needs of this castaway upon his desert island. 


For futher material, get children’s Books 
on Indian Life 


WEWA, THE CHILD OF THE PUEBLOS 
Price, 60 cents 
Four hundred years since, Spanish explorers found the 
Pueblos of Arizona and New Mexico—those strange com- 
munistic peoples, whose ancestors were the first settlers of 
North America in some far-off century of the misty past. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 





HOPI, THE CLIFF DWELLER 
Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


Hopi is a dear little Indian boy of the Cliff Dweller type. 
He is featured here by story and picture from the papoose 
stage to the larger, brawny, adventurous lad, who in course 
of training falls into prison and marvellously escapes at last. 


STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN 
Abundant illustrations. Large type. Price, 60 cents 


Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life 
ofredmen. These interesting myths of the wind, lightning, 
stars, the seasons, and the varied phenomena of nature, are 
woven into stories that harmlessly feed the young imagina- 
tion, 


CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM 
Copiously illustrated. Price, 60 cents 


Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but she has more 
than ever endeared herself to them by grouping White 
Eagle, Flying Fox, Black Duck, Shooting Star, and Trem- 
bling Leaf, the new baby, five live Indian girls and boys, in 
a wigwam, and telling all about how they live and grow up 
into Indian ways and customs. 


THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
Price, 60 cents 


Abridged, simplified, and specially arranged for young 
readers. Itis particularly happy in its combination of prose 
narrative and the original poem. 


234 Boylston St. 


221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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seems to me that after such kind men as Longfellow, Steven- 
son, and other poets have taken the trouble to write all 
these beautiful poems for children, they would at least read 
my pages enough to find out if they like me. Why, some- 
times I lie for weeks on some shelf or table and no one ever 
picks me up except to dust me, and I am so lonesome. 
Tell me, why do little boys and girls say that they hate me, 
when they have never even tried to make friends with me? 

Fairy Tales and Fables Children are not really unkind 
or cruel. They are sometimes simply thoughtless. Now 
here is one little girl (pointing to Kate) who truly loves us 
and she is teaching a great many other little boys and girls 
to know and love us. If more children were like Kate, we 
should never have to complain. 

Fairy You are right, my dear. These little children 
do not intend to be cruel. They do not know how it hurts 
and grieves you to be neglected. I am sure they would 
learn to love you if they knew you better and that is why 
I brought you here to-day. I want them to realize how 
valuable your friendship can be. Children should be careful 
in selecting friends, but they can never make a mistake in 
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choosing a good book for a companion. Now, I must wake 
these children before the bell rings, so let us depart. 


(The Fairy waves her wand over the Books as they pass out 
in single file. She follows, and returns in a minute with the 
real books, which she distributes as they were before. Retreat- 
ing to the door, she blows a kiss to the sleeping children, waves 
her wand and departs. The Librarian raises her head and 
glances around with a guilty look. The children stretch and 
rub their eyes.) 


Tom I believe I must have béen asleep. 

Harry So was I, and I had such a strange dream. 
Walter (picking up the copy of “ Robinson Crusoe’’) 
ought to be more careful of these books. 

Tom You boys ought to read this book; 
splendid stories in it. 

Harry And there is a poem in mine I want you to read. 
I know you will like it. 

Kate It is certainly true that books are our bes: 
friends. 


We 


there are some 


The Pumpkin Play---A Project 


Estelle Hinton 


Primary Supervisor, Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 


FTER Christmas we always have two special days. 
First is a doll day, when boys and girls bring their 
dolls and the story hour is used by the class in telling 

some history or pleasant event connected with the doll; 
e.g., during the war several had dolls sent from Europe. 
One child had a doll from New Orleans dressed in the style 
of more than a century ago. Another, a clown doll which 
could perform in a clever manner. A “Topsy” doll was 
greatly enjoyed, and a talking, walking doll was the wonder 
of them all. 

Our second day is given to toys. Each brings the toy 
he likes best and tells why he likes it. This affords the 
teacher an excellent opportunity to study the children. 
Two brought cut-up geography games and quickly made 
the map of the United States, locating Missouri, their home, 
and the Ozark Mountains and places in Tennessee and 
Michigan, where they had relatives, while a little girl had 
many colors of tissue paper, which could be placed to give 
a kaleidcscopic effect, which was bewildering, but which had 
no artistic and little educational value. 

There were some clever mechanical toys of figures from 
which the children learned new steps for their games. 

In telling what the children had received for Christmas, 
many mentioned play suits. When asked if they could use 
these in any way, one child said, “Yes, we can have a 
‘Dress Up Day.’” So Friday was the day chosen and they 
were to wear their suits all day, if they wished. Not all the 
children had new costumes, and these appeared in suits 
used on other occasions. We had gorgeous Indians, dainty 
Colonial people, Red Cross nurses, snowballs, cowboys, 
Robin Hood brownie, soldiers, a pumpkin and a gypsy. 
Dressing up naturally suggests play, so the children made up 
a little play. They had been asked to give a program in 
the Auditorium for the adult students, so they were asked 
if they couldn’t make a play for that occasion. Evidently 
the work of the fall term had made an impression, for they 
decided at once to use the pumpkin as the central figure, 
and have the plot woven around this. The play grew. It 
started with one act. Not all the different characters could 
be used. Then it was enlarged and details and conversation 
were added from day to day. The reading lesson found 
later will give the plot. As the curtain rises. four Colonial 
women and two Colonial men are on the stage. One woman 
is knitting, one sewing and one reading. A conversation 
about the pumpkin, which is in the center of the stage, 
takes place. 


Introduction 
(Dictated by the children. Talk made by a child.) 


We made our play. We had a “dress up” day after 
Christmas. We wore Colonial and Indian suits. There 
were Brownies, Snowballs, Fairies, Gypsies, Cowboys, 
Robin Hood and soldier suits. We had to put all these 
people into the play. 

We hope you like our play. 


Plot of Our Play 
(Dictated by the class. Given by one of the children.) 


We are going to have a play. 

We made our play. 

We needed some trees for our play. 

So we made them. 

We put paper leaves on some branches. 
There are Colonial people in our play. 
They have a pumpkin for Thanksgiving. 
There are Indians in our play. 

They take the pumpkin away. 

The Colonial people are sad. 

They wanted a pumpkin pie. 

The Snowballs told them who took the pumpkin away. 


The Colonial people could not get the pumpkin. 
They asked the Brownies to help them. 

The Gypsies helped them too. 

The Indians would not give up the pumpkin. 


The cowboys went to get the pumpkin. 
The soldiers went to get the pumpkin. 
There was a battle. 

All the people were killed. 


The fairies came. 
They touched the people with their wands. 
The people came to life. 


The Indians were sorry for what they had done. 

They gave up the pumpkin. 

The people took the pumpkin home. 

The carpenters built a house in which to keep the pump- 
kin. 

There was a feast. 

All had pumpkin pie. 

(Curtain rises) 
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A Paper Doll Phonic 
Project 


(Continued from page 586) 


to take home with them. The Alpha- 
bet Homes and Families should be kept 
in the schoolroom. 

For another month these simple 
sounds of the letters should be drilled 
upon thoroughly and the brighter chil- 
dren can have lots of fun putting the 
dolls in rows to make words. (This 
prepares the way for helpful seat-work 
later with the regular letters on card- 
board, for making words.) Then with 
the help of a good phonic drill book 
these beginners can start on their regu- 
lar Phonic Pathway. The teacher who 
uses the Paper Doll Phonic Project will 
find that a foundation has been laid of 
the best brick and mortar and that her 
class will go ahead with astonishing 
rapidity in the study of phonics. 

One little girl of six years, who had 
never before heard of any phonics, was 
taught to read by this method, with 
just enough memory word-teaching to 
keep her interested, and in four months’ 
time she was reading, and reading well 
such stories as “The Three Bears” and 
“The Little Red Hen,” sounding for 
herself all of the one syllable words! 

As soon as any teacher using this 
project feels that the class knows and 
recognizes the “ voices” of the Alphabet 
Family, she can then teach the names 
of the letters and also the two forms, 
capital and small. Then, when they 
know the voices, the names, and that 
there are two forms to every letter, each 
little learner should be allowed to carry 
home with him his precious Alphabet 
Family in the precious house with the 
red brick chimney! Besides the help 
this project gives in laying this phonic 
foundation, who can measure what it 
means to the tiny ones with their plastic 
minds to just get so much fun out of 
the Alphabet Paper Doll Family? 


PRIMARY HELPS 


Books 


SEAT OCCUPATION. Two hundred devices...$ .10 
LITERARY GEMS Primary Grades. 64 pp... .12 
LITERARY GEMS. 280, all grades 64 pp..... .10 
PRACTICAL SPEAKER. Special days. 64 pp. .10 
NATURAL READING. First three years. 68 pp. .20 
METHODS AND SUGGESTIONS. All subjects. 


80 pp. . 
CLASSIC STORIES. Hawthorne—Ruskin. 204 pp 25 
A DOG OF FLANDERS. Dela Rame. 72pp.. -15 





POEMS BY SEASONS. Winter. 224 pp...... 50 
Cards 

ALPHABET CARDS. 1000 cut-up letters......  .20 

ARITHMETIC CARDS. 1000 figures and signs. .20 

COMPOSITIGN CARDS. Cut-up stories..... 15 

PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS. Forty lessons 15 

DRAWING CARDS. To color, 20 designs......  .15 


SEWING CARDS. To color, 12 designs ........  .15 
COMBINATION ADDITION CARDS. 45groups .25 
DOMINO NUMBER CARDS. Groupstotens.. .20 
BUSY WORK CARDS. Two hundred devices... .15 
LITERARY GEM CARDS. 280geme,all grades .20 
MONTHLY REPORT CARDS. Forschool year 


Sent on receipt of price, postpaid. 
Any six of the above, $1.00 postpaid 


Cc. W. CRAHAM, Publisher 


Cameron, Illinois 





An Accessory to the Scrap-book 


No pastime is more fascinating and valuable 
than the making of scrap-books. The child 
pastes pictures to amuse himself on rainy days; 
the schoolgirl pastes her dance program and 
the thousand odds and ends dear to a girl’s 
heart in her stunt book. The young athlete 
secretly pastes press notices of games, tourna- 
ments and meets in a book which he cons 
behind closed doors; the housewife clips a new 
recipe from the morning paper and pastes it in 
that flour-bethumbed cook-book which is fra- 
grant with “sugar and spice and everything 
nice’; the traveler pastes his snaps in the 





album with which he amuses himself and bores 
his friends. Even at the White House the 
items of particular interest to the President are 
clipped from hundreds of newspapers daily 
and pasted on yellow sheets so that the 
President may quickly lay his finger on the 
pulse of public opinion with respect to any 
question. What do you paste in your scrap- 
book? Jokes or poems or cartoons or stock 
quotations or the changing personnel of your 
favorite ball teams? Cultivate the scrap-book 
habit. It needn’t be a sticky, messy process 
if you use Gluey Paste (advertised on page 
597). It comes in a tube and never need touch 
anything but the paper it’s to glue. 





Makes Music 


Teaching Easy 


This song book for younger pupils is just 
crowded with helpful suggestions for teach- 
ers. Page after page explains the simple 
principles of music, hints on how to present 
the various features of teaching, and even 


hints on teaching backward children. 


Everyday Songs 





is more than a song book. It’s a teacher’s manual, a single 
textbook on music — and the best collection of beginner's 
songs you ever saw. Rote songs, complete songs for all the 
seasons; Christmas, Spring, and the festivals. Also complete 
programs and many of the very best songs for young voices. 


We would be immensely pleased to send you a free sample 
—for we know you'll like it. Just write today. 


WONDERFUL VALUES: 


7 cents each in 100 lots, F. O. B. 


Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10 cents each, prepaid, 


THE CABLE CO. 


1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 





THE 


SELF-RELIANT 


PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS 


These Primary Number Cards are especially valuable the 
last half of your school year, as they are especially 
adapted for a review and drill of previous years’ work. 


Two sets—each set complete in itself. For Second and Third Grades. 
Each card 9 inches long by 3 inches wide, averages 10 examples to a card. 


Set |. 70 Cards. 700 Examples. 


No two cards alike; each filled with carefully 
arranged and carefully graded Busy Work in 
Numbers. 

No temptation to copy another child’s work, 
as all cards are different. 

Valuable in the first half of the year, as 
varied and pleasant self-reliant seat-work. 
Especially valuable in the last half, as review 
of the year’s work. 

Ten examples on each card, and hence seven 
hundred examples in the whole series. 


Set ll. 60 Cards. 120 Exercises. 


This set of Number Cards is to be used with. 
Series One as a busy work device for children 
in the Second Grade. 

There are sixty cards, but 120 exercises, all 
different, so each child can use them sixty times 
without repeating. 

The facts given are grouped in such a manner that 
results are easy to obtain even by the slowest of minds. 
The repetition of thelast figure gives a rhythm or swing 
which appeals to the’ ittle child, and the accompany? 
statements on the backs of the cards are also a series 0 


repetitions uf words which make them both easy and 
pleasing to the beginner 


These cards are printed on heavy manila cardboard and each set is put in a substantial case 
with patented tying string, enabling you to easily keep them always in good order and condition. 


Price, 60 cents each set —the two sets for $1.00 


Address all orders for above helps to nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston St., Boston 


221 Fourth Ave., \ew York 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








The Pumpkin 
ACT I 


(Snowballs at right center. 
on the stage. 


A group of Colonial people are 
All busy with a large pumpkin in the center.) 
Helen We’re so glad we raised the pumpkin. We can 
have it for Thanksgiving dinner. 
Berenice Yes, I think that would be a good plan. 
Betty Let us make a pumpkin pie. 
Jane Caroline I don’t know how to make a pumpkin pie. 
Lewis We can ask some one. 
Helen Yes, let us go and ask some one. (Exit right.) 
(Enter Indians at left. They creep up and steal the pumpkin 
and carry *t off at left. Enter Colonial people at right.) 


Helen What shall we do? Our pumpkin is gone. 

Berenice Who could have gotten it? 

Betty Maybe the Indians got it. 

Jane Caroline We must not make them angry, for they 
might slip up and scalp us. 

Betty Jane Let us ask the Snowballs who got it. 

Helen. Snowballs, did the Indians steal our pumpkin? 


(Snowballs nod the'r heads.) 


Berenice Whom can we get to help us? 


Lewis I will ask a brownie. 
Helen TI will ask a soldier. 
Betty I will ask a gypsy. 


Jane Caroline 1 will ask Robin Hood. (Exit right.) 
(Enter Lewis, Helen, Betty and Jane Caroline with helpers, 


at right.) 


All We have brought our friends here to help us. 
Harlan (soldier, right hand) What’s the matter? 


Helen ‘The Indians have stolen our pumpkin. 
Harlan ‘That’s too bad. We will have to get it some 
way. 


Richard (cowboy, side) We’llall slip up on them to-night. 

Harlan But who will be our captain? 

All You will lead our band. 

Helpers I will help you. 

Jane (gypsy) The Indians will shoot soldiers, but they 
are afraid of brownies and gypsies. I will dance for the 
Indians while Brownie steals the pumpkin. 

All That is a fine plan. 


(Curtain) 
ACT II 


Indians are seated in semi- 
Indians sing and dance.) 


(Snowballs at right center. 
circle around fire at center. 


Jack What do I see coming down the road? 

All A gypsy! A gypsy! 

(Gypsy dances while Brownie steals the pumpkin.) 
Walter. Bill (who goes out to see about the pumpkin) Where 


is our pumpkin? 


All It is gone! It is gone! 


(Snowballs have a dance, throwing paper snowflakes to music 
and turn somersaults off the stage at left.) 


(Curtain falls) 
ACT Ill 


(Colonials enter from the right and Indians from the left.) 
All We will fight. (All are killed.) 
(Enter facries at right.) 
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Mary Dell Something is wrong here. We will have to 
help them. 


(Fairies dance around and touch each child with their wands 
and all arise.) 


Mary Deli You must build a house to keep your pump- 
kin. I will get the carpenter. 


(She goes off at right and returns with the carpenter. Car- 
penter brings in tool-box and box for pumpkin; fixes lock on 
the box and puts pumpkin in it and locks it.) 


Carpenter (Blly S.) Now your pumpkin will be safe. 
Helen Wewillall be friends after this and we can all have 
some pumpkin pie. 


(Colonial ladies exit left and bring in little individual pies 


for all. All begin to eat.) 
(Curtain) 
Content Material 
1 Reading 


The following lesson was worked out with the class. One 
unity at a time was written, the children dictating and ‘the 
teacher writing. After the entire story was written, typed 
copies were given to each child for his note-book. 


2 Language 


a Oral 

The play was discussed, reviewed and dictated by the 
children. There were heated discussions over minor details, 
and each side had to give his arguments for his points. 
Then a class vote was taken to make a decision. 

Talks on the habits of Indians—their stealthy, quiet ways 
of moving, their rapidity of movement, their fighting habits. 

b Written 

Invitations to attend the play were written to the mothers 
and fathers. The form of notes was discussed. Also the 
correct wording, margin and indentation were incidentally 
brought out. 


3 Handwork 


Making the pumpkin. 
leaves and branches. 

Cutting the bits of paper for the snowflake drill. 

Covering brown baskets with white paper for the snow- 
balls to use. 


Making trees of crepe paper 


4 Physical Training 


Working out an Indian drill and dance. (Music for these 
dances can be found in any of the dance and drill books.) 
A gypsy dance. A dance for the snowballs. 


5 Arithmetic 


Counting the number to be in the drills. 

Amount of paper required for the invitations. 

Keeping count in the drills. 

Counting number of children in each part. 

Division—dividing the characters for the battle so all 
would not fall together. 

Estimating cost of leaves and the number of braaches 
needed. 


6 Music and Nature 


Songs about the birds found in Indian stories were 
learned; also an Indian war song. The owl, the wood- 
pecker, the whippoorwill, the robin, the bluebird, the crow, 
and the hawk songs were taught. While these songs were 
sung, the pictures of the birds were thrown on a screen by 
a lantern. 

(The music teacher taught the songs.) 


Character Forming Habits Cultivated 
1 Thought for others, shown in the desire to bring all 
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Spencerian 








THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 


A sample card of one dozen assorted 
pens for a dime. Please mention this 
publication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 


349 Broadway New York 
No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 


No. 65—School, fine point ; semi-e as 
No. 47—I termediate, medium point ; stiff action. 





FOR ILLUSTRATED TALKS 
Display the maps, drawings, pictures 
or samples with 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist”’ 
Easy to use; protect the walls 


10c pkts. Sold tag 
MOORE >Gonoen CO., Phila., Pa 


EWRITER 
CES REDX 


—— 
Es 
Se a Se n00 

ON ee 
ALL MAKES {fests <4 
Big bargains, easy payments @& cou 9 nh 5 
on late model Un nderwoods, yals, 
L.C. Smiths, Remingtons,etc.—per- 
fect machines sapartly remanu- 




















Our ble illustrate catalog wo! 

coat Sree and without obligation ; 

to buy. Write for yours today. . 
Dept. 134 


Young Typewriter Co. 654 Ww. - er. St., Chicago, Il, 






































cA schoolroom that glows 
with Christmas colors 


Brerr touches of red and green; every pupil 
at work to dress up walls, windows and black- 
boards as becomes the season! 

Perfect reports and exam papers marked with 
bright Christmas seals ! 

Give the schoolroom these touctes of Christmas 


cheer and it becomes a place to linger in—a room 
that fosters better lessons and happier children. 
The Christmas Book 


Only ten cents for the new edition (25th) of the 
popular book that is so full of helpful suggestions 
for decorating at Christmas. Get it from your Den- 
nison dealer—or send ten cents today to Dept.§5 
Dennison’s, Framingham, Mass. 

















into the play. The few without cos- 
tumes were costumed by the children. 

2 Team work—Every child in the 
room took part and nearly all had parts 
of equal importance. 

3 Independence of thought and word 
—All suggestions were received and 
weighed. The most trivial suggestions 
from the most timid were treated with 
respect and consideration. 
y—Each felt 
he must do his best to make the play 
a success. 

5 Vitalizing the w ced 
school and home life closely together. 
The work was in life terms. The trend 
of the play showed the influence of the 
school history work in the fall in regard 
to the Pilgrim and Indians. 

The making of the pie from the 
pumpkin showed mother’s work. The 
buying of the green paper took the 
committee selected by the class to the 
store. 

6 Ability to appear in public with 
ease—The play was given before seven 
hundred students. No child was em- 
barrassed or frightened. One child 
told how the play was made, another 
read the plot, and a third announced 
each number on the program. Songs, 
dances and dialogues were given with 
ease and pleasure. 

7 Originality—Confidence given in 
ability to create. 











The Autumn Piper 


Every autumn I see him come, 
When the weather’s growing colder, 
A merry old man, in blue and brown, 
And pipes slung over his shoulder. 


Behind him stretches a clean, blue sky, 
With clouds like white sails going, 

And at his feet the brown leaves fly, 
As he purses his lips for blowing. 


Weird and mighty the song begins 
At the piper’s glad advancing, 

And magic’s abroad that swiftly wins 
Even dead leaves to dancing. 


Through wood and meadow and every- 
where, 
When the weather’s growing colder, 
Goes this quaint old man with his 
merry air, 
And pipes slung over his shoulder. 
—Mary Whitcomb Hess 





‘*Ways to Peace’”’ 


Eighteen notable and representative peace 
plans, selected from among the more than 
22,000 submitted for the American Peace 
Award, have been published in a volume bear- 
ing the title, “Ways to Peace.” The book is 
edited, with an introduction by Esther Everett 
Lape and has a foreword by Edward W. Bok. 
Charles W. Eliot, David Starr Jordan, and 
Gutzon Borglum are among those whose plans 
are included. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Two books of great value in the primary grades for 
the intelligent development of music. 


VOWEL SONGS 
By William M. Lawrence 


Price, $ .25 
It is important in music work with children in the pri- 
mary grades, to give some snecial training in vowel pro- 
nunciation. This little collection is one of real merit. 


The melodies give such keen enjoyment that the educa- 
tional benefit of the work is more easily obtained thanin 
ordinary vowel practice without music. 


SIGHT READING MELODIES 
By Laura Rountree Smith 
F. F. Churchill 


Price, $ .40 
The modern pedagogical principle in sight reading in 
music is to teach in couplet melodies, which is the same 


ide a as tes aching rez ading i in i groups. This collection 
is logical in its conception and development and presents 
interesting material in a musicianly way. There is also 
work in ear training, melody dictation, transposition and 
rhythm. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
Publishers 
429 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago Ill, 


Send for our Catalogue of School Song Books, Operettas 
and Entertainments 





SUMMER CRUISE 
NORW AY AND WESTERN 
‘ MEDITERRANEAN 
Portugal, Spaia, No. Africa, Italy, 
Riviera, Scandinavia, and Scotland, etc. 


53 Days July 1,1925 $550 up 
Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


New, luxurious, oil burning Cunarder 
““Lancastria,” 17,000 tons, especially chartered 
for the voyage and run like a private yacht. 
Stop-over privileges in Europe with return by 
any Cunarder. Full particulars available now. 


CLARK’S TOURS 


Times Building New York 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, heey ==) Folk Dances, Operettas. 
Pageants, Musical mendinen. . Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, bleaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel! Shows, 
Hand books.Make-Up-Gooas, 
—. For allages ‘and cceasions | New Minstrel Shows, 
Large catalog Free. Musical Comedies, and Re- 
625 $5. Wabasn, Dept. 57 vues, suitable for high school 

. a! . ‘ 

CHICAGO and college presentation. 


P BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE marvelo 

Bunicns. Ae ain, poppe amonttpetantiny The Hamp 
be} ES HA OU: magic. 

HAV BLY Feet 


"SENT ON TRIAL 


[ven t you to have relief from Bunions. I want 
pe hy CT 

‘ 
and say, “‘I want to try PI EDUDYNE, oY ‘Address - 
KAY LABORATORIES Dept. 4968 
186 N. La Salle St. Chicos, Iinois 
































LAY INSTANTLY 


“Happy Hours” UKULELE 


FREE NEW AMAZING METHOD 
enabling you to pick up this 
fine, full sized, K.a Wood Fintshed 
Hawalian UKULELE and play 

the latest tunes in a manner 

that will amaze and delight 

your friends. No musical knowl- 

e necessary. This hansom: 

well made instru- 


ment has a 
melodious tone. 






Ring all for our 
onl 


sale 
SEND NO O MONEY Fre 


c. "Folin NSON & CO. 


Jackson Bivd., 
Ring Devt isto CniCcaco 
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Solving the Reading Problem 


(Continued from page 563) 


is attained. Oral reading should always be subordinated to 
silent reading. While one group is reciting, individuals can 
be reading silently at desks or tables. These should always 
give a report at the close of the period. 

Again we find another cause—schools lack adequate 
reading material. There should be an abundance of supple- 
mentary books. In the lower grades, while the vocabulary 
does not vary greatly, the stories can be dressed in different 
clothes to vary the monotony and stimulate interest. 

Pupils should be encouraged to bring books from home. 
This is a means of cultivating the desire to read good books 
through encouraging the proper selection of subject matter. 
Individual likes and dislikes will be quickly discovered and 
gradually turned into channels of right thinking and 
reading. 

The public library often comes to the teacher’s aid and 
provides suitable books. Sometimes Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations will buy a school library for each classroom. The 
books vary according to the grade. In this way the pupils 
have an interesting and well chosen library from the first 
grade to Junior High School. 

Access should be given to the books during school sessions. 
The aim of each pupil should be to read for pleasure and for 
information. Books can be taken home and assignments 
made for oral reports on what was read. 

School boards are often willing to subscribe to well-known 
children’s magazines. These can be kept in the schoolroom 
and used as supplementary readers also. 

Another cause which will help us definitely to solve 
the reading problem is the fact that reading is often too 
careless and purposeless. This is sometimes due to lack of 
time. A certain number of pupils must recite in a given 
time. It is wiser to hear onlya few, or divide the group, and 
hear part in the morning session and part in the afternoon 
session than to encourage careless and purposeless reading. 

If the teacher has no objective aim for reading the lesson, 
the recitation becomes a mere farce. She is encouraging 
reading habits which will result in careless and poor thinking 
when the pupil is assigned work in upper grades. 

In order to have more reading, plan a definite aim for each 
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reading lesson. Put the silent reading first. The reading 
will then become a socialized recitation, involving all the 
correct elements—speed, concentration and thought getting. 

Judgment questions necessitating the drawing of conclu- 
sions should be planned for the class. Such questions as: 


Tell what character in the story you liked best? Why? 
What was the funny part? 

The best part? The laughing part? 

Who did right? Who did wrong? 

Why did A do this? 

Why did B do that? 

Who said this? Who said that? 

Tell who was the kindest person in the story? 

What would you have done if you had been A? 


These questions give the reading lesson a definite goal. 
There is a problem for each pupil to search for and solve. 
It is not only the medium whereby he increases his vocabu- 
lary, becomes self-expressive, but it is the medium whereby 
he can come to definite conclusions. 

If we conquer all the defective causes in the solution of 
the reading problem, we shall have conquered the reading 
problem itself. Not only shall we want more reading in the 
schools, but we shall demand it. The pupils will want and 
demand it, too. 


We Talk Too Much 


Lucy L. Culpepper, North Carolina 





It is so easy to talk too much in a schoolroom. I had 
noticed it so much in myself that I began to wonder how 
it could be helped. 

When a room is occupied by two grades of children a day, 
all materials have to be taken up and put away after work is 
over, and it takes time. 

When my class of forty second graders were having 
trouble making their chairs in a circle at.the front of my 
room one morning, I found, to my dismay, that there were 
only a few minutes left to do all this “taking up” before 
recess. I couldn’t leave it until after the recess period, for 
then the Supervisor of Writing was due and the tables must 
be cleared for her. What I was to docame to me in a flash. 

In the noise I couldn’t be heard, so I 





THIS VOLUME CONTAINS 
44 Literature Selections 
18 Memorizing Selections 


both our earlier and more recent authors. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader for Fourth Year 


is the first of a series of five readers for use in the out. The ones chosen to do the work 
intermediate and upper grades of the common schools 


2 Dramatic Selections 
23 Two-line Memory Gems 


The quality of the literary selections represents the best product of 


went to the board and silently began to 
write, such as this: Put the scissors on 
the top book-shelf, Sarah. Put all the 
drzwings on my desk, John. 

Because all this was different the class 
was very curious to know what it was 
all about, and they hurried to finish the 
circle-making so that they could find 


did it very quietly and quickly and were 
very proud that they were selected. 
Before the bell rang we were all ready 
and the class was happy. 

Another way of using this same 
scheme for saving your nerves and 
















The selections for memorizing are designed, by reason of their 
grading and variety, to furnish some material suitable also for pupils 
in those grades that immediately precede and follow the one for which 
this volume is intended. 

Because of the great diversity of content matter, accompanied by 
appropriate biographies, notes, pronouncing vocabularies, helps for 
study, and historical references, the publishers offer, in this volume, 
for the fourth school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut of basic 
and collateral reading needed. 


Price of Volume for Fourth Year 60 Cents Postpaid 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
234 Boylston St., 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


energy, is to write such as this on the 
board, to be read and complied with: 
Raise the last window, Jack. Bring me 
a long piece of chalk, Jane. 

Later give them harder directions, 
such as: Push up the last window and 
pull down the next one, James. Write 
the word that tells the color of an 
apple, on the side board, Charles. 

The reading test given the children, 
now involve this principle of doing 
exactly what one is told, and I believe 
this drill for a few minutes every 
week is sure to bring better results 
than if the child never sees such com- 











mands except on test paper. 
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While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
courses in particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
Psychology,” ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,’ “‘Methods of Teaching in- Elementary 
Schools,” “‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 








| 
The University of Chicago | 


89 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 















. You've heard 
your neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly magazine 
that 3 million people read. Unbias- 
ed digest of national and world affairs. 
: Chock full of the kind of reading you want. Sci- 
ence, politics, travel, fun, question box, books, health, home, radio 
—entertainment and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) 
teday for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, or $1 for 1 year (52 issues). 
Pa ashington, D.C. 


THFINDER, 609 Langdon Sta, W 





CLASS RINGS & PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—F REE 
METAL ARTS CO,, Inc., 7778 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








boys € Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10c. a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep 
$2.00 No Work—Just Fun. St. Nicholas 
2814 Glenwood Rd. Dept.87 Brooklyn, N. Y. 








50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 


2c foreach set. Write your dealer for circular. 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 


SMusic Lessons 


At Home— 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B Ma il Wonderful home study music lessons under 
y great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can jearn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 

Any Instrument interested in—Piano, Harmony, 

Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 

Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. nd now. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

20 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 












A Reception Grade 


Entertains 
(Continued from page 565) 


the store-room. I brought out the box 
and they selected red, yellow and brown 
for leaves. We found a black cloak 
for Arthur and made a black paper cap 
fitting tightly over his head. 

I played a number of selections of 
ballet music and they selected “Pizzi- 
cati” from Delibes, telling me they 
could dance better to that than to 
anything else. 

The final arrangement for the third 
group was this. Children, back of 
cloak-room door, sing: 


“Come, little leaves,” said the wind one day, 
“Come over the meadow with me and play, 
Put on your dresses of red and gold, 
For summer has gone and the days grow 
cold.” 


Whirling and dancing the little leaves went, 

Winter had called them and they were con- 
tent, 

Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 

The snow made a coverlet over their heads. 


To the accompaniment of the beauti- 
ful Delibes music the little leaves came 
whirling and dancing from behind the 
cloak-room door, driven by the wind— 
now here, now there. Across the 
schoolroom floor I had spread some 
burlap bags, to represent the earth. 
Here the wind blew the leaves about, 
now swiftly, now gently, now boister- 
ously, all the while whistling in a high 
key. Then, as one by one the leaves 
dropped down to sleep in their earthy 
beds, the wind passed by. 

Soon the snow came dancing lightly 
in. This was little Charles, dressed in 
the whitest of pique suits, white stock- 
ings and sandals. We made for him a 
white crepe paper cap from the sides and 
top of which hung long strips of white 
crepe paper, to represent icicles. From 
a cord suspended from his shoulders 
hung a white bag filled with white 
“confetti.” 

Very quietly, very gently, the snow 
danced about, sprinkling white “con- 
fetti’’ over the prostrate leaves, then 
silently dancing away when he had 
spread a coverlet soft and white. 

If convenient, a curtain may close 
the tableau. 





Radio in the School 


The Home and School Association, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, has made request that a 
radio apparatus be installed in the auditorium 
of a new school building which is in course of 
erection. The request points out that the 
radio could be used not only in connection 
with school work, but also could be used by 
the people after school hours. The Association 
expressed the belief that the radio in schools 
is a coming thing, and that it will tend to 
make the school more of a community center. 





For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
Action, Imitation and Fun Series 
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OUR BIG CATALOG 
of BOOKS <i, Publishers 


FREE 


ke. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
catalog teday. A post card will bring it. 





BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynelds, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, ll. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My methed is the only way to prevent the hair from 

Was od 4 ta beau : 
8 . ture. 

D. J. rs oy 135L.A Mahler Park, a & : 
















3 yr. course. Registered 
SCHOOL OF NORSING by the State of filinois. 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Maintenance 
and monthly allowance provided. High school graduates 
only. Send for free Book of Facts. Superintendent, 
School of Nursing. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Dept. P.Y. 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





Free Tuition by Mail Over, 100, normal. bigh 
ness courses thoroughly taught by mail. “500 Free Tuition 


Scholarships” to be granted to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


rst applicants. Apply 
ROGERS, OHIO 





PL AYS Send for List M describing over 200 
plays especially recommended for school, 


for class-room or public performance. 


OLD TOWER PRESS 


59 East Adams St. Chicago 





vii My PRBEAUTIFUL SILVER SET 
why GIVEN 
Wine : 
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The MARCON-SLUPER 
DUPLICATOR 







yand 
suriace 5x7,$1;6 
12%, $3.50. Full directions, ink 


plete. ng 

Composition, 80c lb. Send for 
Circular Sample of Work, and 
- Offer to Ministers and Teachers. Also sent C.O. 
. Satisfaction Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PRE- 


?AID BY US. 
&. PISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave., 4.Y 





Home Geography 


Tested in the Study by Educational Experts 
Tested in the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. 
Home Geography has steadily risen in popularity. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Sickroom 


A Health Play 
How to Keep Well and Clean 


Mary Gilchrist, B. S., Texas 
First Grade Training Teacher, East Texas State Teachers Colleges 
Commerce, Texas 
Characters 


Doctor Tom—Boy dressed as a doctor, long trousers, silk hat, 
medicine bag, cane, spectacles. 
NursE JANE—Girl dressed as a nurse. 
Sick Caitp—On a couch or cot. 
Maip—Girl dressed in plain dress with cap and apron. With 
duster and mop in hand. 
VEGETABLES 
Carrots—Girl dressed in green and orange paper. 
SprnAcH—Child in leaf costume of green paper. 
Tomato—Child in red and green paper costume. 
FRUITS 
OrANGE—Child in orange paper costume. 
AppLe—Child in red paper costume. 
Grapes—Child in purple paper costume. 
MILKk—Boy dressed to represent a bottle of milk. 
BREAD—Boy dressed to represent loaf of bread by cutting big 
loaves of bread from advertisements and pasting on costume. 
HEALTH Hasits 
BatH—Boy in bath robe, with soap and towel. 
TootH Brusa—Girl with tooth brush, paste and glass in 
hand. 
SHors—One child with clean shoes and one with dirty shoes. 
FINGER-NAILS—Child with nail file. 
ExERcIseE—Girl jumping rope. 
Hatr—Child brushing hair. 
Canpy—Child eating an all-day sucker. 
(Growing out of Indian Study) 


ACT I 
ScENE I 


(Curtain rises, Child on cot. Doctor 


enters.) 


Nurse by the cot. 


Doctor Tom Good morning, Nurse Jane! What can be 
the matter with this school-girl? 

Nurse Jane Doctor Tom, I cannot tell; she seems not 
to want to eat the right kind of food. 

Doctor Tom Show your tongue, little girl. 
tongue.) Let me feel your pulse. (Doctor takes out watch 
and feels pulse.) There, too bad! too bad! She does not 
know what foods are good for her. 

Nurse Jane Can’t you tell and show her the best things 
to eat? 


(Child shows 





Scene 


Doctor Tom 
and fruits. 

Nurse Jane (props child in bed) 
see everything better. 


Yes, with your help. Bring the vegetables 


Let her sit up; she can 


ScENE IT 


(Nurse Jane goes to the door and gets the children, dressed as 
carrots, spinach and tomatoes.) 


Nurse Jane (introducing the Carrot) Doctor Tom, this 
is Miss Carrot. See her colors! They shovld make any 
good child want to eat carrots. 

Doctor Tom Miss Cirrot will give you iron for your 
blood. I hope that you will get to know Miss Cirrot very 
well. 


(Nurse Jane leads Carrot behind the cot.) 


Nurse Jane (leads Spinach forward) She should know 
Spinach. 

Doctor Tom Spinach also gives you iron in your blood 
and roses in your cheeks. 


(Nurse Jane places Spinach by the Carrot.) 


Sick Child 
carrots. 

Nurse Jane Maybe she will like this beautiful tomato. 

Doctor Tom The very thing for a little sick girl. The 
tomato has all of the minerals that are good for your blood, 
and this new thing about vegetables, the vitamines, which 
give you health. Nurse Jane, have you any fruits? 


But, Doctor Tom, I do not like spinach and 


(Nurse places Tomato by the Spinach.) 


Nurse Jane Yes, Doctor Tom. 
Orange, Apple, Grapes.) 


(Goes for the fruits, 


Doctor Tom Youshould eit oringes instead of too much 
candy, cakes wd pies. Here is the apple, the rosy-cheeked 
apple, kissed by the sun. “An apple a day will drive the 
docto: away.” I think you will find the grape juicy and 
sweet enough. 


(Nurse Jane leads the Fruits around by the Vegetables, 

behind the cot.) 
Nurse Jane Doctor Tom, I have a bottle of milk for her. 
(Continued on page 608) 
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Grandmother’s Cradle 


“When I was young,” Grandmother 
says, . 
“Our ways we thought were good: 
So in ev’ry household in the land 
An honored cradle stood. 


“How often on its little bed 
Have I the baby put, 
And then contentedly sat down 
And rocked it with my foot. 


“Tn freedom thus my hands were left 
Their knitting task to do— 
And, starting promptly in this way, 
Many a stocking grew. 





THE GREAT MASTERS 


A Course in Art Appreciation (Picture Study) for all Grades, including Teachers’ Help 
Picture Talks for Children, by Maude I. G. Oliver, just published. Describes and 
interprets 100 greatest paintings, available in accurate colors as follows: 
Museum Color Prints 8” x 10” on heavy plate paper 
Picture Study Miniatures 24” x 3” 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


50 





cents each 


20 cents per sheet of 10 subjects 


“And if I chose, I then could read Hg mcg tay mew lhe at 
A book of prose or rhyme; , 1 Teacher’s Manual—Collins .50 
And in this manner were three things 1 Picture Talks for Children—Oliver . 50 
Accomplished at one time. $3.50 


; Save $1.50!—Sent Postpaid, if ordered at once, for $2.00 
“The passing years have wrought a 


change, 
And now ’tis thought and said 
The cradle with its lullabies 
| Will harm the baby’s head. 


Order now and you'll never regret it because this material is invaluable in your school work. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 


415 Madison Ave. Dept. 33 New York, N. Y. 








“But let this fact be borne in mind, 
i That men with brains well stocked, 
Be The wisest, wittiest of their age, 
Were in the cradle rocked.” 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 











“HEALTH HABITS” 


Taking Steps 


and Suggestions for Developing them in 


Snowflakes piroutting 














cs On airy, fairy toes; ; — ; 

: sae ae ce Children—of interest to every teacher 
mv For the snowball, I suppose. ; 

. —Daisy D. Stephenson An invaluable guide to every 

fx elementary school teacher and su- 

zi Government Jobs pervisor, who is correlating health 

x $1140 to $3000 Year teaching with other school subjects. 
cm examinations ts ‘held throughout. the ent This outline includes stories, 

yeas £0) . és 
ig 20 $8000 a year are constantly being filled; these have games, object talks, rhymes, pat- 


short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 

Franklin Institute, Dept. $235, Rochester, N. Y., for list 
.of many positions obtainable and free sample examination 
,coaching lessons. 


terns for handwork, with literature 
and twenty-two complete health 
teaching plans, consisting of 88 ; 
pages, 9’’x12”’. ~ 

They have been so arranged ; ee VS | 
that the complete outline may be 5 Pom." oe | 
used as a basis for a health pro- pr is > 


gram or any single lesson may be b / or 
an Once a week | ad 
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=4 SCHOOL ART MATERIALS 
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A Health Play 


(Continued from page 606) 


Doctor Tom Bring the milk. It his many kinds of food 
in it. The sugar gives you strength, so that you can run 
and play. The fait in milk helps to keep your body warm. 
The lime in milk makes your bones hard aad strong. 

Sick Child I do not like milk. 

Nurse Jane Here is the breid made of wheat. 

Doctor Tom “Bread is the staff of life.” Show her the 
bread. 


(Nurse Jane places the Milk and Bread in line with the 
Vegetables and Fruits.) 


(The Vegetables, Fruits, Milk and Bread dance around the 
little sick girl’s cot and sing, to tune, “Here We Go ’Round the 
Mulberry Bush’’) 

These ire the foods that keep you well, 
Keep you well, keep you well, 

These aie the foods that keep you well, 
The nurse and doctor tell. 


(After song, children stand in line near the back of stage.) 


Child Nurse Jane ind Doctor Tom, I am going to tell 
mother that I will try my best to eat the vegetables and 
drink the milk that you say will make me well and strong. 


(Child leaves cot and stands with others.) 


Nurse Jane Doctoi Tom, let us show you some of the 
things that we do to keep well and clean. 


ScENE IIf 


(Doctor Tom takes a place by the Sick Girl in the line. 
Nurse stands near the door, while the Health Habits characters 
enter, one at a time.) 


Bath Boy (comes dressed in bath-robe, towel across his arm, 
and soap-dish in hand) ‘To be healthy we should have a 
tub bath every day in warm weather and twice a week in 
cold weather. Always look out for clean fice, neck, ears 
and hands. People do not want to see children who are 
dirty. 

Tooth Brush and Paste (girl with tooth brush, paste and 
glass) This is the way to biush your teeth. (Shows how.) 
You should brush your teeth three times a diy, afier each 
meul, and before you go to bed, and do it before you get too 
sleepy. Don’t go to school in the morning without brushing 
your teeth. 


“You’d better scrub and clean ’em, 

And mind what you’re about, 
For the toothache will get you 

Ef 

You 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out!” 


Shoes (one boy with clean shoes, one boy with dirty shoes) 
I always go to school with my shoes clean ind polished. 
It makes me think more of myself and my friends think 
more of me. Look at my friend’s shoes; how ditty! Do 
you believe he thinks much of himself? 

Finger-nails (child with nail-file) If you do not keep 
your hands and finger-nails clean, you will likely get germs 
in your mouth that will be harmful to your body. All 
polite boys and giils keep their nails clean. 

Exercise (girl jumping a rope) If you want to be healthy, 
get roses in your cheeks, and be 1eady to eat the vegetables 
so nice, skip a rope or take other exercises out-of-doors. 
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Hair (girl or boy with comb and brush) I brush my hair 
every morning. I keep my brush and comb clean, too. 
This makes the scalp heilthy and my hair pretty. 

Candy (girl eating candy) “All day suckers,” are not 
good for you; they are cheap candy. I will ask mother 
to make me some of the kind of candy 2 little boy or girl 
should eat. 


(As each of these characters finishes, he will take his place 
in the rear with the others. This will form a semi-circle.) 


Nurse Jane Doctor Tom, we should never let the dust 
stay in our rooms. I will now call our maij. We will all 
sing while she mops and dusts the room. 


(Maid enters with mop and duster and pantomimes while 
the song is being sung to tune, “Sweeping and Dusting,” found 
in “ Songs of the Child World,” No. 2, by Riley and Gaynor.) 


(When song is finished, Maid and Nurse drop into circle 
and all face the audience and sing, with motions to suit the 
verses, to tune of “ Mulberry Bush’’) 


1 This is the way we wash our teeth, 
Wash our teeth, wash our teeth. 
This is the way we wash our teeth 
So early in the morning. 


This is the way we comb our hair, etc. 
This is the way we brush our shoes, etc. 
This is the way we drink our milk, etc. 
This is the way we eat our fruit, etc. 
This is the way we go to school, etc. 


D> Ore W bo 


(While singing the last verse, skip around stage once, led by 
Nurse, and then off.) 


(Curtain) 








Magic Balloons 


Some soap-sudsy water, a pipe, and then blow! 
And magic starts working the first thing I know; 
For rainbow balloons go a-floating so airy, 

I’m certain the pilot’s a jolly boy fairy. 


Sometimes they go sailing a-far on the breeze, 
High over the lilacs and tall maple-trees. 

I think they go visiting fairies on Mars, 

Or picnic awhile with the winky-blink stars. 


If I could go sailing, I’d steer for the moon, 

And race shooting stars in my magic balloon. 

I’d start off this minute, but here is my trouble— 
J can’t get aboard of my beautiful bubble! 


—Marjorie Dillon 
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Co-operation in the 
Classroom 


(Continued from page 557) 


should examine all the boys in the 
same way. Every auto driver knows 
that sand and dirt soon impair the ser- 
vice of a motor. 

The steering-wheel might stand at 
the door as the class passes, permitting 
no pushing, crowding, etc. An especi- 
ally clever pupil may be designated the 
accelerator, and give aid to any pupils 
behind in their work because of illness 
or necessary absence. Pupils that are 
somewhat irregular in attendance or 
not reliable in deportment may be given 
the parts of the cylinders or four wheels 
and will readily see what an important 
part they have in a successful journey 
throughout the day, and the necessity 
of their presence. 


v 





Thus a suggestion in regard to some 
car trouble is much less personal than 
the usual “bawling out”’ by name that 
every human being abhors. As the 
plan develops, the pupils will have 
valuable suggestions to make and in 
most cases the spirit of the game will 
lead into a most happy atmosphere, in 
which all people do their best work. 
The teacher will be relieved from that 
pest of constant fault-finding and given 
time to drop suggestions here and there 
in an interesting manner. The major 
part of her time will be free for con- 
ducting a safe and fascinating journey 
through various corners of the world, 
scenic, historic and literary shrines, 
as well as into the business world of 
figures and composition; with time 
enough to include some famous pieces 
of art and music. And en route, with 
no especial effort, those fundamental 
habits of co-operation have become a 
part of the pupils. 





School Classics for Primary Grades 


Eight cents each, postpaid Seventy-five cents per dozen No order received for 
less than one dozen 


To read well one must read widely. 


Nowhere is this more apparent than in the school- 


room. A book constantly in hand soon loses interest, while another, with practically the 
same vocabulary, brings fresh ideas and is vigorously attacked by the busy, inquisitive 


minds. Getasupply. The cost is slight. 





Bright and interesting. 







































































ONLY 25c 


for all cooking 


Teachers find this handy littl STERNO STOVE 
OUTFIT just what they need for quick hot lunches 


at school, or meals at home. You can cook any 
thing—heat water, soup, curling and flat irons, 
wash clothing, make candy—a necessity for bed- 
room, sickroom. Instant heat, no smoke or smell. 
Folds flat, weighs 8 ounces. Make extra money 
acting as agent. 

SEND THIS AD and 25 cents to the Sterno Cor- 
poration, 9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 
215 and we will send you stove outfit prepaid. 


STE RN CANNED 


HEAT 
‘Get a Portable Kitchenette”’ 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 




















First Mortgage Coupon 


GOLD BONDS: 1.07 


$100 and $500 Denominations—Interest payable 
quarterly—Sinking Fund and secured by assets 
of over three to one. For full particulars address 


James 0. White & Co., Dept. 12 Provident Bank Bldg. , Cincinati, 0. 




















j 
\ me ree te dm Sore 
| FLOWER Tue NORSESIEN, 
FRIENDS. 4 
— heme aoe 
FIRST GRADE THIRD GRADE 


2 sop’s Fables—1 

3  sop’s Fables—2 
Selections from AZsop—2 
Buds 

What Annie Saw 

77 Flower Friends I 
Butterfly Baby 

Babes of the Woods 
Babes of the Meadow 


5 
SECOND GRADE 


75 Roots and Stems 

78 Flower Friends II 
Flower Friends III 
Legends of the Springtime 
Robinson Crusoe I 
Robinson Crusoe II 
Robinson Crusoe III 
Robinson Crusoe IV 
Children of History II 
Legends of the Springtime 


87 
185 
186 
187 
188 
190 
196 


3 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—2 
9 Story of Bryant 

13 Selections from Grimm—1 
Selections from Grimm—2 
Stories from Garden and Fi ld—1 
21 Stories from Garden and Ficld—2 
Story of Israel Putnam 
Story of William Penn 
Story of Lowell 

Story of Tennyson 

Story of Whittier 

Story of Cooper 

The Boston Tea Party 
Story of Eli Whitney 
Story of Hawthorne 

Story of Morse 

Story of Louisa Alcott 
Story of Watt 

Story of the Norsemen 
Puss in Boots 

70 Story of Stevenson 

71 Story of Irving 

81 Story of Cyrus W. Field 


96 Stories of the Revolution II 
101 Stories of the Revolution III 
120 The Liberty Bell 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


221 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


2457 Prairie Ave. 








TRAVEL AND EARN 
$2000 to $5000 


Here is a rare opportunity for educated 
men and women. Interesting work in a 
high class field among refined people. 
No experience is necessary. Salary to 
start with; all railroad fare paid. Full 
training, free of charge, and constant co- 
operation and assistance. Consider this 
as a real opportunity for a successful 
business career. You start in making 
money—and advancement is unlimited. 
You can see the United States while you 
are earning a handsome income. Work 
is along school lines—is gratifying as well 
as profitable. Please write at once for 
our 20-page booklet, “A High Way to 
Success.”’ Gives you full detail of our 
company, its work, personnel, and its 
opportunities. Kindly give your age and 
education. We are ready to start you 
now. Your letter will entail no obliga- 
tion—and will have our prompt reply. 


The S. L. Weedon Co. 
Dept. 3 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mrs. Brown’s Thanksgiving Turkey 


Kate Lee Carver, Illinois 


Choose nine children to take part, also one little girl for Mrs. Brown. 


Red Hen (runs in saying) I’m the Red Hen of the barn- 
yard. Cluck, cluck! 

Chicken Little I’m Chicken Little and I stay close to my 
mother. 

Duck (waddles in) I’m the fat Duck of the barn-yard. 
Quack, quack! 

Goose Here comes the goose of the barn-yard. Hiss, 
hiss! Every one look out for me. 

Guinea I'll join this crowd, too, but you will find me 
very select. 

Rooster (crowing) Koo-ke-roo! I’m the big rooster of 
the barn-yard. Just hear me crow! (Jumps on chair and 
crows several times.) 

Pig (comes slowly in, grunting) Clear the track for me 
so I can root. 

Turkey (strutting in) Here comes the big fat turkey. 
Gobble, gobble, gobble! How are you all to-day? 

Hen O, we are all right, but we are sorry for you. 

Turkey Sorry for me! Why I’m all right. Just hear 
me gobble, and see me strut. 

Hen Gobble all you can to-day. You'll not gobble 
to-morrow. 

Turkey Why, what do you mean? I’m a happy turkey 
—just hear me gobble! (Struts around and gobbles.) 

Hen Did you know to-morrow is Thanksgiving day, 
and that is not a happy day forturkeys. They will catch 
you, and off will go your head, and they will eat you for 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Turkey O no, no! Mrs. Brown must not get me. 
What shall I do, Old Hen? Where may I hide from her? 








& Announcing & 


STONE’S 


SILENT READING | 











NEW series of silent readers which furnishes 
specialized training in silent reading, under the 
general editorship of CLARENCE R. STONE, 

author of “Silent and Oral Reading.” 


The books are intended to supplement basal 
readers. The content is based upon activities that 
make a strong appeal to children. Throughout the 
series the child is confronted with problematical situ- 
ations that force him to think as he reads. The 
method develops codperation and helpfulness 
through various group activities. 


BOOK ONE of the series, by Clarence R. Stone] 
assisted by Helen DeWerthern, Primary Teacher, 
St. Louis, Missouri, is planned for use in the latter 
half of the first grade and the first part of the second 
grade. Full Suggestions to Teachers are included 
in the book. 


12 mo. 61 illustrations in colcr. 60 cents, postpaid. 
Bcok Twe in press 





Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











Hen Well, I don’t know. Go ask Chicken Little. He 
might tell you. 

Turkey (goes to Chicken Little) O Chicken Little, can 
you tell me where to hide from Mrs. Brown? 

— I’m only a chicken. Peep, peep! Go ask the 
Duck. 

Turkey O Mrs. Duck, please tell me where to hide from 
Mrs. Brown! 

Duck I can’t tell you. Go ask the rooster. 

Rooster I haven’t time, Turkey. Keeps me busy crow- 
ing nowadays, to make Mrs. Brown think I am smart, so 
my head won’t come off. You might ask Mrs. Goose. 

Turkey O, Mrs. Goose, please help me! Tell me where 
to hide from Mrs. Brown. 

Goose Well, Turkey, I’m only a goose and don’t know 
much, but if I could fly as high as you can, I should fly 
away up into the highest tree. 

Turkey (calls to Guinea) Guinea, what would you do 
to save your head? 

Guinea Well, Turkey, all I can see for you to do is to 
fly away as the Goose told you. But run over there and 
ask the Rooster. 

Rooster .Yes, take the advice of the Goose. 
Take the advice of the Goose. 
Pig. 

(Turkey runs to Pig.) 

Turkey Are you afraid of Mrs. Brown at Thanksgiving 
time? 

Pig No, not when turkeys are around, but if I were you, 
I should take the advice of the Goose sure. 

Turkey Well, here I go! (Flies upon table—for highest 
tree) Now, Mrs. Brown will not get me. 


(Enter Mrs. Brown, with long stick over her shoulder. 
Choose a lively little girl for the part.) . 


Mrs Brown Now is thetimeforthatfatturkey. I have 
been getting him ready for Thanksgiving dinner for the past 
six months. 


(Hunts all around, then goes to Red Hen.) 


Mrs. Brown Red Hen, can you tell me where my turkey 
has gone? 

Hen No, I’m only ahen. I just say chick, chick! 

Mrs. Brown Well, if I can’t find my turkey, baked hen 
will be good. 

Hen Now, watch me fly away. (Flies out.) 

Mrs. Brown Chicken Little, help me find my turkey. 

Chicken Little Ono! I can only cluck, cluck! 

Mrs. Brown Well, fried chicken wouldn’t taste bad for 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Chicken Now is the time for me to fly away. 

(Mrs Brown goes to Pig and Duck, then to the Rooster.) 

Mrs. Brown O, Rooster, help me find my turkey! 

Rooster Ono, Mrs. Brown. Icanonlycrow. Just hear 
me! (Flies away crowing.) 

Pig (runs away grunting) I'll run, too! She might like 
roast pig. 

Mrs. Brown Well, if they haven’t all gone, and I won’t 
have any Thanksgiving dinner! Isn’t that toobad! (Steps 
to front and sings) 


Coo ke roo! 
(Crows and crows.) Ask the 


My turkey ran away 
Before Thanksgiving day. 
He knew I’d make a roast of him 
If he should stay. 
Turkey (from tree—turning to audience) 
If I were folks like you 
I could be happy, too. 
But it always is my fate 
To spend Thanksgiving 
On somebody’s plate. 
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CHRISTMAS 


DAY 


EXERCISES 


HELPS AND HINTS 


DECEMBER SCHOOL-ROOM 
PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


By Atice E. ALLEN 
42 pages. Postpaid, 30 cents 


I The Story of the Christ-Child 


(Primary Grade. Selected Children and 
Entire School.) 

(a) Directions. (6b) Opening March. 
(c) Recitations and Singing. Carol and 
Bethlehem Town. 


II On the Eve of Christmas 
(Intermediate : Grade) 

(a) Directions. (6) Christmas Fairies and 
Brownies. (c) Christmas Lullaby, Crimson 
Holly, Christmas Secrets. (d) How We Caught 
Santa. 


III Santa Claus’ Visit to Fairyland 
(Intermediate Grade. Christmas Drama) 


(a) Characters and Costumes. (6) Scene 


I. (c) Scene Il (d) Scene III. 


CHRISTMASTIDE—an OPERETTA 


For the Little Ones 


Words by AticE E. ALLEN. 
CHARLES E. Boyp 
Price, postpaid, 40 cents 


Music by 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 
A Handbook for Teachers 


By Emma M. MaAcurre 
Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, 60 cents 


Each of the 36 stories all ready for action. 
The fine dramatic action and the delightful 
rhythm appeal warmly to the play instinct in 
childhood. 


LITTLE DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE 


FOLKS 


By Etta M. Powers 
Cloth, 60 cents 


Second or Third Years. 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 
By Mary GARDNER 
Cloth, 60 cents 
Third or Fourth Years. 


PLAYS FROM THE WONDER 
BOOK and TANGLEWOOD TALES 


By Grace D. McCartuy 
Cloth, 60 cents 


Fifth or Sixth Years. 


COLONIAL PLAYS FOR THE 
SCHOOLROOM 


By BLANCHE SHOEMAKER 
Cloth, 


Sixth or Seventh Years. 
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DRAMATIZATION OF SCHOOL 
CLASSICS 


By Mary A. LASELLE 
Cloth, 60 cents 
Sixth, Seventh or Eighth Years. 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG 
AND ACTION 


By Fiorence M. MILter 
Fully illustrated. Price, per vol. 
Vol. I 

Lessons and Entertainments for September, 
October, November, December, January, 
General and Local History. 

Vol. II 

Lessons and Entertainments for February, 
March, April, May, June, General and Local 
History. 

The idea and purpose of these books is first 
to group material and outlines for history work 
in Primary and Rural Schools in a convenient 
form for the teacher’s use. For this reason, 
in cases where it would be difficult for the 
teacher to find the stories or facts, they have 
been given in such a form that the teacher can 
adapt them to her use. Also very full outlines 
have been given in most cases, so that the 
arrangement in story form may be easier for 
the teacher. 

The plan has been to give sufficient work 
for a Fourth Grade or for use in a Rural School, 
and then it is expected that the First Grade 
teacher will select the easier topics and points 
for her pupils. 





Charming Christmas Books December Reading 





CHRISTMAS CAROL 
Paper, 24 cents. Cloth, 40 cents 

The Christmas~season is the time of all 
others when this most delightful of all Dickens’ 
short stories ought to be read in’ school. 
There is scarcely anything in literature that 
will arouse in young or old the true Christmas 
spirit so quickly as this story, and for that 
reason, if for no other, it should be read in 
every grammar school some time during the 
course. Children of these grades, however, 
will encounter some difficulties in reading such 
a story, owing to their general lack of ac- 
quaintance with the author and certain pecu- 
liarly English allusions and phrases. For this 
reason, this edition of the story has been 
prepared which fully meets these obstacles. 
Tt contains an introduction that will, in a short 
space, give the student an excelledt conception 
of Dickens’ life and work as an author, and the 
text has been carefully annotated. 





CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 


Paper, 24 cents. Cloth, 40 cents 


The “Cricket on the Hearth” is a story 
which appeals with a peculiar force to children. 
“Stories with a moral,” even fairy stories, are 
almost always resented by young readers, but 
this-story is one of the very few which children 
will love, not in spite of, but because of, its 
lessons of .self-sacrifice and kindness. 


FIVE LITTLE FOXES 
And Other Folks 


By NELLIE LAtHRop HELM 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


Charming animal stories that will delight 
and instruct the children, illustrated with 
unique blackboard sketches that any teacher 
can place on the board. 








A DOG OF FLANDERS 
A Christmas Story 


By Louise De La RAMEE 
Cloth, 60 cents 


This is one of the most charming little sup- 
plementary readers of the year. It takes the 
child away from his own doorstep and scts 
him down in old Antwerp, in little Belgium. 
It is full of geography, nature study, child 
and animal life. 


THE CHILD OF URBINO 
or The Story of Raphael 
By Louise De La RAMEE 
Cloth, 60 cents 
The story of Raphael has been told over 

and over, but never with more exquisite taste 
and reverent feeling than by the gifted pen of 
Louise De La Ramee. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston Street, BOSTON 


221 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Primary Education for November, 1924 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED _ ” 
Miss E. F. FO » Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager, 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
of Boston 


THE TEAGHERS’ EXCHANG {20 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 





REGISTER NOW 








Are you registered with one or more? 





Employers go to Agencies for their teachers. 
Write us your qualifications and ask for our free literature 


GAMCALCS sic socccs oye wor, CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’ 


and UNDERGRADUATES Address M. S. Cote, Secy. MARION, INDIANA 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











Permanent registration with an Agency is your best insurance. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew you« 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools. 

Brewer Teachers Agency 
The Oldest National Agency Forty-two yeas of successful service tell our story 

Auditorium Building 
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Chicago, ill. 


Being Happy 


Just being happy is a fine thing to do; 

Looking on the bright side rather than 
the blue. 

Sad or sunny musing 

Are largely in the choosing,. 

And just being happy is brave work and’ 

true. 

Just being happy helps other souls along. 

Their burdens may be weary and they 
not strong; 

And your own sky will lighten, 

If other skies you brighten, 

By just being happy, with a heart full 

of song—Ripley D. Saunders 





No Matter 


No matter how naughty we children 
have been, 

There’s Somebody loves us a lot. 

No matter what bushels of mud we 

track in, 

Or whether we’re raising a terrible din, 

Or whether it’s measles we’ve got, 


Or bruises, or bumps, or the earache at 
night, 

Somebody’s so kind every time. 

No matter if Billy’s been “licked” in a 

fight, 

Or my school report card is a regular 
fright, 

Somebody won’t think it’s a crime. 


When Bab tears her middy, or Bess 
tears her sock, 
Or Dot loses something or other, 
When manners mislaid give some callers: 
a shock, 
There’s Somebody stands by us all like 
a rock. 
Guess who! Why, of course, it’s 
our mother!—Marjorie Dillon 





SBAT WORF 
PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES— 50CENTS 
Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 











to— too—two 


Here is a partial list 
late for the car, so I 


I was 
walked. 

I think it was 
walk. 

Those children are 
small ——— be out alone. 

I went that store, 

It is rainy go out 
play. 

You paid 
book. 

Will you give me 
a stamp? 

Yes, and®buy 
me, 


any—no—Card No. 45 
cry—cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every—very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-—those—Card No. 28 


far 








much for your 





cents for This set of sixty cards is de- 


signed for busy work in language 
—words spelled differently but 
pronounced alike—words most 
frequently spelled wrong. 

Packed in a neat cardboard box 
with index card making the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 


stamps for 


| 
| 
| 





(Reduced Size of Sample Card) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
234 Boylston St., Boston 221 Fourth Ave.,New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








The Wise Owlet 


A little owlet in a tree 
Was just as wise as he could be. 
He never told the tales he heard 
From Jenny Wren, a chattering 
bird. 


“A busybody,” Owlet thought. 
“Her tales perhaps have mischief 
wrought!” 
So in the tree he hides and sleeps 
All day, while Gossip Jenny cheeps. 
—Janet Gargan 


CLASS Emblems a 
scription. 
PINS for the asking. Pin shown here with 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 
Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz. 
Union Emblem Co. Dept. 5 Valley Trust Bldg., Palmyra, Pa 





nd Rings of Every De- 
Two catalogues FREE 








3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 


Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till elected. 




















PT Lill ste a Lea 





The Chance 


That you LOSE 


Your Income this 
Year 


It is an actual fact, proven by the 
records, that every year one out of five 
teachers suffers enforced idleness and 
loss of salary through Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. 

That is the chance you must take, 
There is no way you can avoid that 
risk—the chance of being one in five. 


Can YOU Afford to Take the Risk Alone? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are deciding it right now—whether you will 
continue to carry the risk of financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or whether you 
will let the T. C. U. assume the risk and share the burden when the loss comes. 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take the risk of being compelled to 
use up your savings, or to run into debt, to carry you through a period of enforced idleness, 
when the T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for 
teachers. For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an 
income when you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. 
It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


All These Benefits Are Yours 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by accident or confining sickness. 
$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary has stopped. 
$25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from your work. 
20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established hospital, 
$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by injuries received in an automobile accident, and 
$1000 for accidental death in an automobile disaster. 
$333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. 
Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 
Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if your policy has been maintained in force for 
one year. 

Policies with increased benefits issued to those enjoying larger incomes, 

T. C. U. Protection is exclusively for teachers and is low in cost. It is yours 
if you want it, but it can do nothing for you—when the time of need does come 
—unless you accept now. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
246 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


Just fill out FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
and “"* pens To the T. C. U., 246 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 
pon. e wi I am interested in knowing about your Protective Ben- 


then mail — efits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials, 
full particulars of 


how we protect 
teachers. Please Address 
do it to-day. (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 

















[Apr you inaugurated a regular course of Music 


Appreciation in your lower grades? 

Why begin your structure of music understand- 
ing at the top? You would not teach literature that way. 
Why not train the ears of the little children during the 
sensory period when the ears want to be trained, letting 
them “learn to listen” while the listening is a natural de- 
velopment of the aural sense? 

After all, why not base your so-called “regular work” 
on a thoroughly worked-out course in ear training, in 
music literature, sequential, constructive, beginning some- 
where purposefully, leading on progressively, arriving 
logically at the end of the elementary grades with a love 
for beautiful music—a working knowledge of instruments, 
rhythms, themes, simple form, and a music vocabulary 
acquired of some hundreds of exquisite melodies, tunes and 
rhythms—reactions that will not only furnish a sound basis 
for music work in junior high and high school, but will 
have implanted the love of and taste for finer music for life? 

Such a course is found completely worked out in definite 
lessons for each year from First to Sixth in our “‘Music 
Appreciation with the Victrola for Children.” 

Can you afford not to give your pupils this wonderful 
journey into “the life beautiful” next year? 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 





